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GIVE A PLAY THAT FURTHERS THE 
VICTORY PROGRAM 


MRS. MINIVER 


A 3 act play for eight 
women and six men 
using one interior set 





ee 








This play is based on the same best selling book by Jan Struther 





from which was created the record-smashing movie starring 
Greer Garson and Walter Pidgeon. “Of great depth, under- 
standing, and force, MRS. MINIVER is a powerful and moving 
play that should be produced on every stage in America.’ And 
it's not just a “war play,” for it has much human comedy. If you 
want to produce a really good play that will not only be a 
smash-hit, but also show the important role your dramatic group 
can play in the war effort—here it is. 


Price, 75c per copy. Royalty, $25.00 
OTHER VICTORY PLAYS 


TALK COSTS LIVES V AS IN VICTORY 

1 Act. 2 boys, 5 girls Price $ .35 1 Act. 2 m., 2 w. Price $ .35 
SHE’S A SOLDIER’S SWEETHEART LETTER TO THE GENERAL 

3 Acts. 6 m., 8 w. Price .90 3 Acts. 5m., 5 w., extras Price  .50 
PAUL FACES THE TIRE SHORTAGE THE LADIES DISCOVER AMERICA 

] Act. 3 m., 3 w. Price .35 1 act. 8 w. Price  .35 


AND MANY OTHERS 
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* The High School Theatre ie 
Helps Win the War 


Contributions to the Stage Door Canteen Fund 
as of January 15, 1943 





Troupe No. 187, Brownsville, Pa., Senior High School, Jean. A. Donahey, Sponsor...... $30.00 
Troupe No. 308, Darien, Conn., High School, Ella Pettersson, Sponsor.............+.. 10.00 
Troupe No. 84, Princeton, W. Va., High School, Jrene Norris, Sponsor...........0.205. 2.80 


Troupe No. 189, Magnolia High School, Matewan, W. Va., Kathryn Talbert, Sponsor.... 14.50 
Troupe No. 156, Revere, Mass., High School, Emily L. Mitchell, June Hamblin, Co-sponsors 5.00 


Troupe No. 17, Aurora High School, Aurora, Neb., Loine Gaines, Sponsor............. 10.00 
Troupe No. 133, Shenandoah, Iowa, High School, May Virden, Spomsor............+.+. 2.50 
Troupe No. 1, Natrona Co., High School. Casper, Wyo., J. J. Cline, Spomsor........... 10.00 
Troupe No. 140, Nuttall High School, Lookout, W. Va., Mrs. Eva L. Crosby, Sponsor.. 14.00 
Troupe No. 75, Union High School, Milwaukie, Ore., Miss Grayce Oliver, Sponsor..... 25.00 
Troupe No. 235, Ellenville, N. Y., High School, Miss Mary E. Brodbeck, Sponsor..... 5.00 
Troupe No. 493, Kiser High School, Dayton, Ohio, Robert W. Ensley, Sponsor........ 40.00 
Troupe No. 100, Bellefontaine, Ohio, High School, Miss Rachel McCarty, Sponsor..... 3.00 
Troupe No. 26, Wahpeton, N. D., High School, Miss Lillian Syverson, Sponsor........ 5.00 
Troupe No. 125, Wetumpka, Ala., High School, Mrs. Austin Bridges, Spomsor......... 10.00 
Troupe No. 406, Unicoi County High School, Erwin, Tenn., Mrs. L. H. Allred, Sponsor 25.00 
Troupe No. 126, Alton, Ill., Senior High School, Miss Mildred Rutledge, Sponsor...... 64.52 
Troupe No. 240, Lubbo-k, Texas, High School, Mrs. Marie Gabriel, Sponsor.......... 3.00 


Troupe No. 164, Maryville, Tenn., High School, Miss Alberta B. Coventry, Sponsor.... 25.00 
Troupe No. 81, Alamogordo, N. Mex., High School, Miss Edith L. Welsheimer, Sponsor 5.00 


Troupe No. 311, Lancaster, N. H., High School, Mrs. Gertrude R. McGoff, Sponsor.... 5.00 
Troupe No. 469, Wenatchee, Wash., High School, Miss Grace Gorton, Sponsor........ 110.17 
Troupe No. 301, Marked Tree, Ark., High School, Miss Marie Thost Pierce, Sponsor.. 2.50 
Troupe No. 146, Pekin, Ill... Community High School, Miss Melba Reid, Sponsor....... 30.00 
Troupe No. 172, Arkadelphia, Ark., High School, Mrs. R. B. Thomas, Sponsor.......... 10.00 
Troupe No. 432, Dobyns-Bennet High School, Kingsport, Tenn., Miss Nancy C. Wylie, 
Te i ae oe a te en eee hanh ew eens 45.00 
Troupe No. 210, Topeka, Kansas, High School, Miss Gertrude S. Wheeler, Sponsor.... 25.00 
Troupe No. 160, Girard, Ohio, High School. Miss Annette P. Crickard, Sponsor........ 30.50 
Troupe No. 483, Richwood, W. Va., High School, Miss Christine White, Sponsor....... 10.00 


Troupe No. 400, Edward Lee McClain High School, Greenfield, Ohio, Mr. Wylle 


ed 2 ora oe cl ea wee dhe had cede eae Mise nkne o: 


Troupe No. 503, John Harris High School, Harrisburg, Pa., Mrs. Permelia Rose Emanuel, 





a i al re Pal ke teen heh akk shoe webecan eerie es . 16.00 
Troupe No. 373, Rainelle. W. Va.. High School, Miss Lottie A. Williams, Sponsor..... 25.00 
Troupe No. 251, Polson, Mont., High School. Miss Lillian G. Brown, Sponsor.......... 18.00 
Troupe No. 30, Big Sandy District High School, Clendenin, W. Va., Mrs. John A. 

EE Oe ee ey ee eee 5.00 
Troupe No. 231. Alliance, Ohio, High School, Miss. Virginia Geddert, Sponsor......... 50.44 
Troupe No. 83, Lemmon. S. Dak., High School, Miss Helen Movius. Sponsor.......... 2.00 
Troupe No. 456, Litchfield. Conn., High School. Mr. Francis I. Enslin, Sponsor........ 25.00 
Troupe No. 487, Fayetteville. W. Va.. High School. Miss Ruth Eary, Sponsor......... 7.75 
Troupe No. 223, Bradley, Ill., High School, Miss Agnes Stelter, Sponsor.............- 5.00 
Troupe No. 355, Drew. Miss., High School, Miss Jane Styles, Sponsor...........00005. 30.00 
Troupe No. 388, Oak Hill, W. Va., High School, Miss Zella C. Bishop, Sponsor........ 7.00 
Troupe No. 464, Santa Maria, Calif., Union High School and Junior College, Mr. Stanley 

i esa aes eee eee eeeeeeh ehebenaeCnea 100.00 
Sacred Heart Academy, Cullman, Ala., Paru Players. ..........cccccccce cee eeceeeeees 5.00 
Troupe No. 40, Cameron, W. Va., High School............ 0... ccc cece cee ee ee cence 15.00 
Troupe No. 529, Carlisle, Ky., High School, Miss Jane Ross, Sponsor............0200. 17.71 
Troupe No. 3, East Fairmont. W. Va., High School, Mr. Harry T. Leeper, Sponsor.... 64.05 
Troupe No. 267, Cheney, Wash., High School, Miss Anne Holey, Sponsor.............. 3.00 
Troupe No. 70, Laramie, Wyo., High School, Miss Velma Linford, Sponsor............ 12.00 
Troupe No. 177, Orlando, Fla., High School, Miss Mildred E. Murphy, Sponsor....... 2.00 
Troupe No. 339, Wooster, Ohio. High School, Miss Ruth King, Spomsor............... 15.00 
Troupe No. 242, Edgemont, S. Dak., High School, Mr. Ernie A. Moeller, Sponsor...... 4.76 
Troupe No. 74, Middletown, N. Y., High School, Mr. Miles S. McClain, Sponsor...... 5.00 
Troupe No. 334, Chardon, Ohio, High School, Mr. Ira A. Canfield, Sponsor........... 100.00 
Troupe No. 204, Welch, W. Va., High School, Miss Eleanore E. Reed, Sponsor........ 30.00 
Troupe No. 230, Cumberland, Md., Fort Hill High School, Miss Geraldine Pritchard, 

MERGE ETE ENP tone Py rn as arr tant Re eran ae ae ee a ere 15.00 
Troupe No. 149, Paragould, Ark., High School, Mrs. W. J. Stone, Sponsor.............. 13.00 
Troupe No. 336, Winslow, Ariz., High School, Mrs. Kathleen Kerlin Curry, Sponsor.... 3.00 
Troupe No. 482, Logan, Iowa, High School, Miss Genevieve Huber, Sponsor............ 5.00 
Troupe No. 14, New Kensington, Pa., High School, Mrs. Alice C. Klinke, Sponsor....... 15.00 
Troupe No. 206, Elkhorn High School, Switchback, W. Va., Miss Gertrude E. Skaggs, 

LEST P CORA PTET Penn Lee TET EET PETE eT Peers Cree Tee TT TT Te 1.00 
Troupe No. 425, Tucson, Ariz., High School, Miss Lillian Cavett, Sponsor.............. 15.00 
Troupe No. 41, Glen Cove, N. Y., High School, Miss Rosemary Cahill, Sponsor......... 10.00 
Roosevelt High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Miss Robert D. Sheets, Director........... 5.00 
Troupe No. 264, Central High School, Parkersburg, W. Va., Miss Edith L. Humphrey, 

ET ia oh a aid a i 6s a a Oe es eae eae amaael 20.00 

i ee eb Ld wie ae whey ae ee eae iel $1,271.81 


(NOTE: The National Thespian Society has been designated as the official collection agency 
for contributions to the Stage Door Canteen Fund of the American Theatre Wing for War 
Service. All high schools are urged to contribute to this worthy cause. Contributions should be 
addressed to College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 














"High School Theatre For Victory Program” 


tion has already directed attention to 

the many contributions the high 
school theatre can make to the Victory 
Corps Program.* Other governmental 
agencies, such as the Office of War In- 
formation and the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, are interested in enlisting the serv- 
ices of the high schoo] theatre 
in behalf of various wartime 


[ | IHE United States Office of Educa- 


by THE EDITOR 


Program as long as the nation is at 
war. 


Victory Program 


Aim. To enlist the full services and 
resources of the high school theatre in be- 
half of the war effort: 

A. Through the school’s wartime edu- 


D. Through relief campaigns spon- 
sored by recognized agencies and ap- 
proved by school administrators. 

E. Through other projects which may 
come into existence during the national 
crisis. 

Contributors: Dramatics classes, clubs, 
and play production groups at the second- 

ary school level, schoo] admini- 





projects and campaigns. A 
number of war relief agencies, 
notably the U. S. O. and the 
American Theatre Wing War 


Chis Certifies Chat 


strators, play publishers, friends 
and followers of the theatre 
everywhere. 

Qualifications: The sponsor- 





Service, have called upon 
the high school theatre for 
urgently-needed funds. And in 
a score of other ways, ranging 
from calls for entertainment 
for army camps to speakers for 
the local scrap metal cam- 
paigns, the high school theatre 
is being asked to help win the 
war. 

A re-statement of the various 
contributions the high school 


Date 


(Name of school, dramatic group, firm, or individual) 


Is a Contributor to 


“High School Theatre for Victory Program” 


Sponsored in Behalf of the War Effort by 


The ational Chespian Dramatic Honor Society 


for High Srhools 
College Hill Station—Cincinnati Ohio 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Project 


- ship of one major project of a 
dramatic nature which directly 
benefits the war effort will 
qualify a school, group, firm, 
or individual, as an active con- 
tributor to the “High School 
Theatre For Victory Program.” 
All projects of this nature spon- 
sored since December 7, 1941, 
should be considered. Partici- 
pation is entirely upon a vol- 
untary basis: there are no fees, 
dues, or assessments of any 





theatre can make to the 
national effort is now in 
order ; 
those who are active in the 


12/14/41 Presented fifteen-minute radio pro- kind, 





(1) for the benefit of or 


gram over Station (0000) in behalf 


Pledge: All who enlist as 








of Community Bond Selling Campaign. 


contributors to the Program 
pledge themselves to sponsor as 





many projects of a dramatic 




















nature in behalf of the war 
effort as their resources permit. 























high school theatre— students | 2/6/42 | Presented three-act play as en- 
and teachers — many of whom tertainment stimulating to the war 
are still not exactly clear as to effort. : 

how they can contribute most 5/12/42 Gave performance of one-act comedy 
effectively to the national war- peemmeahenonietiapnenes 
e before local U. S. 0. Center. 

ume program, (2) for the = 

guidance of those who will call 10/20/42 Provided speakers for Victory Corps 
upon the high school theatre ee Program in the homerooms. 

for wartime services and (3) 12/15/42 Staged program of three one- -act 
ii a of those plays, with repeat performances be- 
who might. still question the fore two community clubs. 

need for an active and ade- aieidleaiaaiaasi wom acretwitionf 

quately-staffed dramatics pro- 1/15/43. Presented school vodvil with net 


Publicity: The following 
printed or spoken announce- 
ment should be made in con- 
nection with all wartime dra- 





























cram at this time. 

Even more urgent now is the 
need for nation-wide pro- 
gram with which all high 
school theatre wartime activti- 
ties may be identified, and un- 
der which all such activities 
may be more successfully pro- 
moted. To meet this need we 
propose and hereby launch a 
“High School Theatre For 





proceeds donated to Stage Door 
$50.00. 








_ Cante een Fund—Amt : 








~ (Other contributions made during 





_ the coming months will be recorded 


in this Space. 








matics projects sponsored as 
part of the Program: “This is 
a contribution to the High 
School Theatre For Victory 
Program.’ Contributors are 
urged to give their projects 
wide publicity in the school 
and community. 

Record: Dramatics groups 
which enlist as active contribu- 
tors to the Program are ex- 
pected to maintain a record of 
their major activities sponsored 
in behalf of the war effort 
since December 7, 1941. This 
record may be kept on a “Rec- 








Victory Program,” and we call 
upon all dramatics groups at 
the secondary school level to 
enlist as contributors and give 
their fullest support to the at- 
tainment of the aims of this Program. 
Furthermore, we call upon educators, gov- 
ernment agencies, play publishers, and 
friends and followers of the theatre every- 
where, to give their active support to this 


—_- 


*“*The High School Theatre in the Victory Corps 
Program,’’ by Alan Schneider, in the December, 1942, 
issue of THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN. 
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Suggested “Record Certificate” 


cational program (through the Victory 
Corps in schools where such units have 
been organized. ) 

B. Through school and community- 
sponsored entertainment and recreational 
projects. 

C. Through various 
sponsored campaigns. 


government- 


to be kept by groups which enlist as 
contributors to the “High School Theatre For Victory Program.” This 
certificate may be obtained from The National Thespian Society, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio, for the price of $1.00. 


ord Certificate” such as ap- 
pears on this page. This cer- 
tificate is preserved as a part 
of the permanent records of 
the group and should be 
prominently displayed. 

How to Enlist As A Contributor: Just 
address a letter or postal card to THE Na- 
TIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY, COLLEGE HILL 
STATION, CINCINNATI, OHIO, saying that 
your dramatics group, school, or firm 
wishes to enlist as an active contributor to 
the “High School Theatre For Victory 
Program.” Mention at least one major 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 





— 








OO 


project of a dramatic nature which you 
have sponsored in behalf of the war effort 
and which qualifies you as a contributor. 
If you wish to order a “Record Certifi- 
cate,” enclose $1.00 to cover cost and 
mailing charges. 


Suggested Activities for Dramatics 
Groups Which Enlist As Contribu- 
tors to the “High School Theatre 
For Victory Program” 


(Note: These suggestions grew out of an 
open forum discussion, held at the convention 
of National Association of Teachers of Speech 
in Chicago, on December 29, 1942, on the sub- 
ject, “The Role of the High School Theatre 
in the Victory Corps Program.” This list, 
which is far from being an exhaustive one, was 
prepared for publication by a committee con- 
sisting of Winifred E. Opgrande, Plentywood, 
Montana, High School, Shirley E. Pratt, Web- 
ster Groves, Mo., High School, and the writer.) 


I. Contribute directly to the pre-induc- 
tion training of our high school youth 
through activities of a dramatic nature 
which develop: 


A. Physical Fitness (correct posture, coordi- 
nated bodily movements, physical tough- 
ness ) 


B. Mental Fitness (ability to memorize and 
concentrate, alertness in taking and giv- 
ing directions, powers of creative think- 
ing ) 

C. Social Fitness (ability to work harmoni- 
ously on a project which calls for co- 
operative effort, comradeship, respect for 
the rights of others) 

D. Language Fitness (ability to express or 
explain an idea, plan, or order, clearly 
and concisely ) 

E. Patriotic Fitness (self-discipline, spirit of 
sacrifice, devotion to a cause, respect for 
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For Writers of Wartime Plays 


themes, the Office of War Information will 
furnish writers with pertinent background 
material on any of the following subjects: 


and Sketches 


O encourage the writing of good dra- 
matic material on war _ information 














Sources of Materials 
Plays bearing upon the war effort 


may be obtained from the following 
sources : 


Publishers: 


The Dramatic Publishing Co., Walter H. 
Baker Co., The Northwestern Press, The 


recognized authority) The United Nations Transportation Eldridge Entertainment House, Ivan Bloom 
F. Spiritual Fitness (fortitude and courage, Rationing Women in the War Hardin Co., Longmans, Green & Co., The 
moral fibre, belief in a higher Being) Careless Talk Salvage Dramatists Play Service, Samuel French, 
; Rumors Conservation Row, Peterson & Co., The Children’s Thea- 
The Enemy Share the Meat 


tre Press, Wetmore Declamation Bureau. 


II. Contribute to the School and Com- Our Merchant Fleet Mileage Rationing 





munity Wartime Services : 


A. Through the presentation of wholesome 
entertainment that is timely and stimu- 
lating to the war effort: 


1. Full-length plays. 2. Program of 
one-act plays. 3. Pageants and Oper- 
ettas. 4. Specal programs such as revues, 
vodvil shows, minstrel shows, etc. 5. Ra- 
dio programs. 6. Programs for special 
occasions. 


B. Through the dramatization and presen- 
tation of special programs which bear di- 
rectly upon some phase of the war effort 
(stress should be placed upon the presen- 
tation of original scripts bearing upon lo- 
cal situations as they exist from time to 


time) : 

1. Scrap Metal 15. Inflation 
Campaigns 16. Labor Relations 

2. Air Raid Wardens 17. Morale 

3. Blood Donor 18. Mobilization 
Service 19. Nature of the 

4. Book Campaigns Enemy 

5. Car Pooling 20. Nurses 

6. Child Care 21. Nurses Aides 

7. Children in 22. Nutrition 
Civilian Defense 23. Rationing 

8. Civil Air Patrol 24. Rumor 

9. Conservation 25. Training for Jobs 

10. Farm Labor 26. United Nations 

11. Fighting Forces 27. War Bonds 

12. First Aid 28. Youth 

13. Health 29. A Just and Durable 

14. Housing Peace 


Fresruary, 1943 


developing one or more of these themes into 
sketches or plays should request helpful data 
from the School and College Services, Office 
of War Information, Washington, D. C. 
Mention “File of Background Material.” 





The Cost of Living 


Individuals and organizations interested in 








C. Through projects sponsored for the pur- 
pose of raising funds for wartime relief 
agencies: 


1. Stage Door Canteen Fund (See page 
1 in this issue ) 


2 & & 
3. Red Cross 


4. Special Relief for War-Stricken 
People. 


D. Through entertainment projects given ex- 
clusively for the benefit of men in the 
armed forces: 


1. Performances given in army camps 
(See page 7 in this issue for a de- 
scription of a Camp Entertainment 
Project sponsored by a high school 
dramatics group. ) 

2. Performances in local recreational 
centers provided for men in service. 


E. Through participation in special projects 
of a wartime nature such as: 


(See advertisements in this issue for com- 
plete addresses.) 


Other Sources: 

Radio Section, U. §. Office of Civilian De- 
fense, Washington, D. C. Scripts furnished 
on a free loan basis. Write for Script Cata- 
logue (OCD Publication 4205). Educational 
Radio Script and Transcription Exchange, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Scripts furnished on a free loan basis. Write 
for “Radio Scripts For Victory” catalogue. 
The Writers’ War Board, 122 East 42nd St., 
New York City. Write for catalogue. 











1. Bond Selling Campaigns 
2. Local Salvage Drives 


3. Victory Corps Program (provide 
speakers and leaders) 


4. Performances before community 
groups 


5. School Campaigns (provide speak- 
ers, leaders, and programs designed 
o “put the idea across’. ) 


A roll of all high school groups, firms, 
and prominent individuals subscribing to 
and enlisting as active contributors to the 
“High School Theatre For Victory Pro- 
gram” will appear in the next issue of this 
publication. 








The Actor Asks, “What Shall I Do’? 


(For Students) 


by ERNA KRUCKEMEYER 


Director of Dramatics and Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


UR last paper was concerned with 
the importance of action and with 
the power of the voice to convey 

thought and feeling without the use of 
words. In this article I should like to 
consider with you the importance of the 
text or the line of the play. Its value in 
telling the story of the plot and in reveal- 
ing character is self-evident ; its use, how- 
ever, as a source of ideas for general move- 
ment and for personal business, is not so 
obvious. A few years ago, Theatre Arts 
published a very interesting series of 
articles by the most prominent actors on 
Broadway, in which these actors told what 
methods they used in working out a part. 
Among these sketches was an interview 
with the Lunts. I quote: “Their first 
move was to learn the lines mechanically, 
by rote, to get them out of the way.” 

I tried this with my high schoo] group 
and found it by far the best method of 
procedure I had ever attempted. One 
reason was that when once you have the 
lines your movements are no longer ham- 
pered by having to hold a bock or by 
keeping the mind on reading the text; 
another is that familiarity with the thought 
gives ideas. It not only gradually clar‘fies 
the meaning and builds up definite ideas 
about the character, but it also suggests 
movement and bits of personal business. 
Now don’t misunderstand and think that 
this indicates that the line is thy most 
important part of the finished production. 
It is not. But the success of this method 
does assert—and very strongly—that the 
text is the source out of which al! the 
other elements by which the actor works 
out his part, must grow. For don’t forget 
that all movement on stage must be mo- 
tivated—. e., must have a reason—and the 
line usually furnishes that reasen. 


Analysis of Lines 


ET us begin by considering a very 

short passage from Hamlet. Hamlet 
has just returned home to find that his 
father, the King of Denmark, whom he 
loved dearly and whom everybody re- 
spected highly, is dead, and that. within a 
month, his mother has married his uncle. 
Moreover, Hamlet dislikes th‘s uncle 
thoroughly and by this time has begun to 
mistrust him. The young Prince has just 
had a scene with his mother and her con- 
sort. It has been a difficult one and has 
upset him completely. His last Jine, just 
after their exit and just before Horatio’s 
entrance, shows this state of mind: 


“Break, break, my heart, for I must hold my 
tongue.” 


At this point he hears footsteps and 
then Horatio’s voice. 


“Hail to your lordship.” 





This is the fourth of a series of articles 
en “Getting the High School Actor to Act.” 
Miss Kruckemeyer’s fifth article will appear 
in our March issue.—Editor. 











Hamlet responds : 


“I’m glad to see you well; 
Horatio, or I do forget myself.” 


Whenever two lines of a play seem as 
disconnected as these two Ines of Haml!et’s 
response, we have to do some thinking 
before we attempt to interpret them. We 
should, too, try to visualize the stage set 
and the position of the characters on the 
stage. Let us imagine a stage with the 
exit up stage left. Hamlet’s position is 
down stage RC. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that when he heard someone coming, 
that he turns his face away from the door, 
for he certainly wou!d not wish any of 
the courtiers to see his agitation. At first 
Hamlet answers the greeting perfunc- 
torily ; in other words, he is merely form- 
ally polite. Then suddenly something in 
that voice seems to have a familiar ring ; 
he turns and sees his good friend. What 
a change comes over him! His whole face 
lights up and he goes toward Horatio with 
outstretched hand. Now we remember the 
intimacy of the two and the custom of the 
day, and we decide to emphasize this close 
relationship by having them embrace. In 
this kind of interpretive work it is well to 
remember that the clue for action often 
lies in the lack of connection between lines. 
I will try to bring that out more clearly 
in the next analysis. Meanwhile, let me 
suggest a few passages for you to work out 
without my help. 


I. Macbeth, Act II, Scene 2 
Macbeth: 
“Is this a dagger that I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand? Come let me 
clutch thee. 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still.” 


Il. Romeo and Fuliet, Act IV, Scene 3 
Juliet: 
“Farewell! God knows when we shall meet 
again ; 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my 
veins, 
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Mention The High School Thespian 


That almost freezes up the heat of life: 

I’ll call them back again to comfort me: 
Nurse! What should she do here? 

My dismal scene I needs must act alone. 
Come, vial. 

What if this mixture do not work at all? 
Shall I be married then tomorrow morning? 
No, no; this shall forbid it: lie thou there.” 


Act V, Scene 3 
Juliet: 


“Go, get thee hence, for I will not away. 
(exit Friar Laurence) 

What’s here? a cup, clos’d in my true love’s 
hand? 

Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end. 

O Churl! drunk all, and left no friendly 
drop 

To help me after! I will kiss thy lips; 

Haply, some poison yet doth hang on them, 

To make me die .. . 

Thy lips are warm!” 


I have chosen the examples from Shake- 
speare because these plays are easy to get 
hold of, and because you are most likely 
somewhat familiar with the stories. If not, 
you can read the plot easily in Lamb’s 
Tales of Shakespeare. 


Now for a passage from Julius Caesar, 


Act IV, Scene 3: 


Brutus: 
“This is a sleepy tune. 
1. O murderous slumber, 
Layest thou leaden mace upon my boy 
That plays the music? 
Gentle Knave, goodnight ; 
I will not do thee so much wrong to 
wake thee. 
3. If thou dost nod, thou break’st thy 
instrument. 
4. Ill take it from thee and good boy, 
goodnight. 
3. Let me see, let me see, is not the leaf 
turned down 
Where I left reading? 
6. Here it is, I think. 
(The ghost of Ceasar enters.) 
7. How ill this taper burns. 
8. Ha, who comes there?” 


ho 


It is eve before the battle of Phillipi. 
Brutus is in his tent ; his page, little Lucius, 
is playing to him on a lute. For Brutus’ 
mind is troubled ; the odds are against the 
conspirators and the boy is trying to soothe 
his master while the latter tries to read. 
Before we can proceed with the action, 
however, we must build up the scene in 
our minds. Brutus is, perhaps, seated at 
a smal] camp table, getting ready to read. 
Lucius sits apart from him on a stool or 
pillow, trying to play, but getting more and 
more sleepy every moment. Now let us 
recall what we said in the first selection: 
that where there is no close connection in 
thought there may be room for action. The 
numbers in our selection indicate these 
places. Remember, too, that action always 
precedes words. 

Before Brutus says, “This is a sleepy 
tune,” he realizes that the music is grow- 
ing slow and irregular. He must show this 
before he speaks. The next bit (1) can be 
said as he goes over toward Lucius. He 
finds that the boy really is asleep. This 
place offers a fine opportunity for a touch 
of business that will heighten our regard 
for Brutus and strengthen the tragedy of 
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his death later on in the play. He should 
be as tender as possible to the child; any 
gesture or tone of tenderness will do much 
toward building up his character, and 
making us regret his tragic death. That is 
true of (3) too. Here the action of taking 
away the instrument is self-evident. How 
he takes it and what tone he uses when 
he speaks are things that the audience will 
remember, when in the last act at the very 
end of the play, that famous eulogy is 
pronounced over his dead body, 


‘“‘This was the noblest Roman of them all.” 


And don’t forget that Brutus must get rid 
of the lute. He may either put it down 
beside the boy, or carry it over to the table 
with him. For at (5) he is back at the 
table again, not sitting down necessarily. 
He picks up his book and begins turning 
the leaves looking for the place where he 
left off reading. At (6) he finds it and 
that would be a good place for him to sit 
down and resume his reading. Then 
comes one of those pauses that mean so 
much in the production of a play. This 
can be made a very dramatic one. The 
audience must feel or see the ghost before 
Brutus does and in this way a nice feeling 
of suspense will be achieved. Before Bru- 
tus perceives the apparition he notices the 
fading light. Just what would you do if 
while you were reading, the light would 
begin to fade out? That’s just what Bru- 
tus would do and in that action he sud- 
denly sees the ghost. This is a good oppor- 
tunity again for character business. Would 
a valiant soldier like Brutus shrink or 
would he stand his ground? 

If you would like to try a passage with- 
out help I suggest: 
Lucianus: 

“Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and 

time agreeing; 
Confederate season, else no creature seeing ; 
Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds 
collected, 
With Hecate’s ban, thrice blasted, thrice 
infected, 


Thy natural magic and dire property, 
On wholesome life usurp immediately.” 
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(Pours poison into sleeper’s ears.) 

(Lucianus is one of players in Hamlet, 

Act III, Scene 2.) 

Some of my readers may think that this 
carefully worked out line reading is “much 
ado about nothing.” Walter Hampden, 
who was one of the greatest Shakespearean 
actors of his day, said that he had been 
studying Hamlet for twenty-five years and 
every time he read it, he found something 
he had not discovered before. And where 
did he discover it? In the line, you may 
be sure. This is true not only of Shakes- 
peare but of all good plays, comedies as 
well as tragedies. And it is this careful 
reading of lines that develops the good 
actor and, incidentally, makes dramatics 
such a worthwhile part of the high school 
curriculum. 


Other Ways in which Lines Suggest 


Business 


OWEVER, sometimes the line is help- 

ful only in a general way. An ex- 
ample of what I mean is in the Merchant 
of Venice. Portia’s father had left a very 
peculiar will. His daughter was not only 
very beautiful but also very rich, and he 
wished her future husband to be a man 
who cared for her for her own sake. So 
he made a condition that every suitor must 
choose one of three jewel boxes or caskets ; 
one of gold, one of silver, and the other 
of lead. In one of them was Portia’s pic- 
ture. He who chose that casket was to be 
the lucky man. Suitors had been coming 
from far and wide but no one had yet 
succeeded. In the scene we have chosen, 
Portia and her companion, Nerissa, are 
in Portia’s room discussing these appli- 
cants for Portia’s hand. Now dialogue is 
always more interesting when accompa- 
nied by action. Here no action is sug- 
gested. So we must fall back on a general 
idea. But we do get the idea from the 
text. What might two girls be doing at 
such a time in the intimacy of a boudoir? 
At the Shakespearean Festival at Dela- 
ware, Ohio, one year, one of the casts used 


a very natural and very successful device ; 
Nerissa was arranging Portia’s hair while 
the girls talked and laughed about the 
suitors. You can readily see how this gave 
a chance for good natural action. 


Mood May Suggest Business 

HEN we were working on the Fal- 

staff scenes in There Was a Merry 
Prince, I tried to let my young actors 
capture the mood of the scene and after 
a few general directions, I gave them free 
rein to do anything that occurred to them. 
Finally after we had worked it up to a 
hilarious point, Falstaff tripped Dame 
Quickly as that questionable lady at- 
tempted to cross in front of him. She 
almost fell on her face and I, forgetting 
that I had given them carte blanche, 
reprimanded Falstaff and said, “I hope 
you have not hurt yourself, Dame 
Quickly.” At this they all, Mistress 
Quickly included, were amazed. “Why,” 
they said, “we thought that would be 
funny and just like the old boy.” And so 
it was. It gave both Falstaff and the mis- 
tress of the inn a chance for excellent 
reactions. I apologized and it remained 
as a part of the final action. So we must 
conclude that sometimes the mood of the 
play suggests the business. 


Costume and Business 
ANOTHER way of getting suggestions 
for business, particularly in the period 
play, is from the costume, the personal 
accessories that were in vogue at the time, 
sometimes even from the manners and 
customs. For example, eighteenth century 
drama suggests the fan, the snuff box, the 
reticule, the riding whip, the sword. The 
important thing to remember in plays of ' 
this kind is not to overwork any one of 
these. I remember once seeing one of our 
best Broadway people overdoing the use 
of a cigarette. The result of this kind of 
thing is to detract from the other really 
important things, for pow as I look back 
at that production the only thing I can 
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National Drama Week 

National Drama Week will be observed 
this year February 7 through 14. All 
schools are urged to plan appropriate pro- 
grams for this important occasion, with em- 
phasis placed upon the war effort. A list 
of suggested activities may be obtained free 
of charge from The National Thespian So- 
ciety, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











remember is seeing this actress light one 
cigarette after another. 
Smoothness and Business 
GAIN, sometimes a bit of business 
must be devised to make the rest of 
the action seem natural. There is a p!ace 
in that very nice modern comedy, Adam 
and Eva, where Aunt Abigail must stand 
and wait for several short speeches by 
other characters before she can make her 
very good exit speech. Now we could not 
just let her stand and wait to say her 
piece; no one would do that and most 
certainly not Aunt Abigail. It was quite 
a long interval, too. So finally I said, 
“Aunt Abbie, don’t you remember, you 
left your glasses over there on the table? 
You will want them upstairs. You had 
better walk over there —it was on the 
other side of the stage—and get them 
while the other people are talking.” It 
was a great relief to Aunt Abbie, for 
an actor is never more unnatural and 
more miserable than when _ standing 
around waiting to get in a line. She did it 
very well, too. By that I mean she did it 
in character and naturally. First she made 
it evident that she did not have her 
glasses; then she also made it perfectly 
clear that she remembered where she had 
left them. Moreover, the whole was timed 
so that the trip across the stage got her to 
her exit just in time to say her line. One 
of the best books I know on the subject of 
stage business is The Art of Play Produc- 
tion, by Dolman. In addition to the points 
already mentioned that book suggests sev- 
eral other devices for this very important 
matter of stage business. For example. 
there is the necessity for establishing back- 
ground and atmosphere. In Barrie’s play, 
The Admirable Crichton, Act II, the 
dodging of snakes, bugs and the like from 
above is very effective. Then again we 
have business for emphasis or the process 
of planting ideas in the early part of the 
play that are going to be important later. 
As an example of the former, Mr. Do'man 
gives Hamlet’s business of holding up the 
skull as he talks about poor Yorick and 
for planting ideas of importance in the 
beginning of a play, the playing with the 
paper knife in Beggar on Horseback. I 
recommend the book to you. It is very 
definite and clear and will help you in 
working out your next part. One of the 
greatest helps I know is to rehearse in 
costume and with personal properties as 
soon as possible, for both will suggest natu- 
ral and effective business—business that 
serves a definite purpose in the production 
and is not used merely because the actor 


in desperation asks, “But what. shall 
I do?” 
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We Operate An Entertainment 
pervice Bureau 


by CARL S. HARDWICKE 
Director of Dramatics and Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Roosevelt High School, Wyandotte, Mich. 


UR high school, like all others, re- 
celves many requests to furnish 
entertainment for a variety of 
occasions. One of our Thespians suggested, 
some time ago, that it would be a good 
idea if all such requests could go through 
a central channel. The idea was discussed 
in a Thespian meeting and the group de- 
cided to do some investigating. A com- 
mittee was appointed to study the situation 
and report back, but the committee be- 
came so enthusiastic over possibilities of 
a central bureau that its report included 
a constitution for the establishment of an 
entertainment bureau. This, after minor 
changes, was adopted by the Thespians 
and the plan was submitted to the ad- 
ministration for approval. 

Briefly, the constitution called for an 
executive council composed of the Thes- 
pian sponsor, two other faculty members 
chosen annually, the Thespian vice presi- 
dent who was to serve as director, an as- 
sistant director, and two program chair- 
men. No remuneration of any kind might 
be accepted except for transportation fees 
for out-of-town engagements. 

A file of student talent was started, with 
places on the cards to record type of enter- 
tainment done, engagements, how they 
were received, promptness, and willingness. 

During the past school term a total of 
twenty-three engagements were fulfilled 
and one hundred forty-seven students were 
utilized from the speech, drama, instru- 
mental, vocal, and dance departments of 
the school. The: average length of each 
entertainment was forty-five minutes. Re- 
quests came from such varied groups as 
men’s luncheon clubs, women’s study clubs, 
P. T. A.’s, church organizations, hospitals, 
sanitariums, war relief groups, musical 
organizations, and fraternal orders. So 


popular did the programs become that be- 








fore school closed we were accepting en- 
gagements as much as a year in advance. 

Early this fall, we sent form letters to 
organizations inviting them to make use 
of our service. All that will be necessary 
for them to do is to call the high school 
and ask to speak to the student director. 
He gets all information such as time, place, 
facilities; make-up of audience, and gen- 
eral type of entertainment desired, He then 
gives this assignment to one of the pro- 
gram chairmen whose responsibility it be- 
comes to assemble the necessary talent, 
see that they appear on schedule, serve as 
master of ceremonies, and make a report 
to the director. Forms for criticism are 
handed also to the organization president 
asking that they be filled out and mailed 
to the bureau. 

A typical program one hour in length 
given last year before.a church mothers’ 
group was the following: 

1. Introductory remarks explaining 
the Bureau Services...Program Chairman 


2. “Sweet and Low” ) i i at i 
“Song of Love” {°°'°° Girls’ Triple Trio 
3. Panel Discussion, “What Youth 
Expects of Its Mother”..... Speech Class 
oe ci aes «wi String Trio 
5. Toe Dance—‘School Days”............ Solo 
6. Play—Mildred Is My Name 
isinektenvieca sen Ist Hour Drama Class 
fs Ee Ns iw ccc cveecen cs Bass Solo 


The values of the Entertainment Ser- 
vice Bureau to be noted at this early date 
are innumerable. It teaches good organiza- 
tional methods, develops responsibility, 
initiative, and resourcefulness, it gives ex- 
perience while learning, discovers new 
talent, gives greater opportunity for dis- 
play of work accomplished, brings a glow 
of satisfaction for service rendered, and 
finally, zs fast proving one of our most 
valuable parts in the public relations pro- 








Scene from Main Street Princess as given by members of Thespian Troupe 507 at the Elwood 
City, Pa., High School. Dircted by Miss Elizabeth McKnight. 
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Members of Thespian Troupe No. 122 as they embark for Fort Eustis Virginia. Nearly 30,000 
soldiers have witnessed performances given by these students from the Newport News High 
School, with Miss Dorothy M. Crane as director. 


Newport News Thespians Sponsor 
Camp Entertainment Project 


by EDGAR HOLMES 
Member of Troupe 122, Newport News, Va., High School. 


OUR spic and span station wagons 
drew up to the curb in front of the 
school. A group of high school boys 

and girls dressed in their best Sunday-go- 
to-meeting clothes watched and waited 
apprehensively for the cars to stop. When 
they did stop, they were soon filled to 
capacity with laughing, vivacious patriots. 
The boys and girls were Newport News 
High School (Thespian Troupe 122) 
drama students. 

In case you haven’t gathered what we’re 
trying to get across, about 1,000 Fort Eus- 
tis soldiers were going to witness the first 
of a series of one-act plays to be presented 
in every battalion recreation center in the 
camp. 

Immediately after the twenty-six-mile 
trip, the cast and necessary staff members 
for “Theme Song For the Married” filed 
out of the cars and made for the recreation 
hall. Make-up was applied, costumes were 
put on and all was set for the rise of 
the curtain. Tension reigned over the 
young troupers because they knew that 
any future entertainment depended on 
their success or failure that night. You 
guessed it—the show was a howling success 
and weekly performances at the Fort were 
permanent. 

Now for a bit of information—the pres- 
entations are the brainchild of Miss Doro- 
thy M. Crane, drama teacher and a pro- 
fessional actress and director of many 
years’ standing. With the cooperation and 
sponsorship of Lt. Col. Preston D. Callum, 
morale officer, the plays are given at one 
recreation hall, then the group climbs back 
into the station wagons and scurries across 
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HIS is the first of a series of 

short articles on “how the high 
school theatre is helping to win the 
war”. Thespian Troupes engaged 
in providing entertainment for 
army camps, or in any other project 
contributing directly to the war 
effort, are urged to submit accounts 
of their activities for publication.— 


Editor. 











the huge camp to their second and final 
performance for the evening. Tired, but 
confident that they are doing their part 





As Told By Statistics 


HE success of the entertainment pro- 

gram being presented by the Newport 
News High School Thespians for the sol- 
diers at Fort Eustis, Virginia, is interest- 
ingly told by the following statistics, com- 
piled by Corporal Jim Kluttz of Fort Eustis: 
Trips made to the Fort each week..... 2 
Number of appearances made oneachtrip 2 
Student groups which participated in 


performances during 1941-42 season.. 5 
Number of trips made during 1941-42 
IS iid caida sie nen dk lo ei Ae pie ee aes 33 
Number of performances given. during 
En eer ree er 6 
Approximate number of soldiers wit- 
nessing performances............. 30,000 


Approximate number of students par- 
ticipating in one performance....... 
Number of students that made one or 
more trips to the Fort last season...111 
Student groups operating this season... 5 
Plays being presented by the five groups 
this season: Teapot on the Rocks, The 
Smell Powder, The Lady Is Free, The Jinx 
From Alabama, When You Marry the Navy. 














ELDRIDGE NON-ROYALTY PLAYS 


NATIONALLY KNOWN—CAPABLE AUTHORS 
WELL EDITED oo MONEY SAVERS 





TRY THESE THREE-ACT PLAYS 


Covers, Son, Gow... ......... 75 cts. each 
AMERICAN EAGLE, 7m. 8w....... 75 cts. each 
BREAD AND BUTTER, 7m. 7w...... 50 cts. each 


ATTA BOY, WALT, 5m. 4w........50 cts. each 





Our AMATEUR'S MAKE-UP CHARTBOOK is a 
wonderful help to directors. . Price $1.00 


Get Big Free Catalog. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, Inc. 


Franklin, Ohio — and — Denver, Colorado 














PLAN OF OPERATION 


A. Five units formed during school year 
1941-42. 
Each unit consists of: 

Mistress of ceremonies 

Accompanist 

Soloists 

Special music number 

One-act play 

Staff of play 

Leader of group singing 

tntire student management. 

. Drama III (advanced group) mem- 
bers who have studied directing, 
direct plays. 

2. Each drama class forms a unit. 

3. Students make out song sheets for 
group singing, make all plans, pro- 
grams, schedules, etc. Teachers and 
adults serve only as chaperones. 


D. Groups go once or twice a week, but the 
same unit never goes oftener than 
every two weeks. . 


E. Schedule: 

5 :40—Arrive at high school, check group 
going and material: properties, make- 
up, song sheets, etc. 

5 :45—Convoy leaves. 

6:30—Convoy arrives at first hall. 
Makeup — check stage-sound equip- 
ment—program, etc. 

7 :00-8 :00—Program. 

8:05—Leave for second hall. Check as 
above. 

8 :15-9:15—Program repeated. 

9:25—In convoy, headed home. 


MPVS PhP 
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in our war effort, the students arrive back 
at the school not later than 10:30 o’clock. 
From there the busses take them home. 

Although Miss Crane has final super- 
vision of the plays, she usually serves in 
an advisory capacity because talented, en- 
ergetic, and experienced student directors 
have immediate supervision. All rehearsals 
are conducted in class, the cast being 
chosen from the class members. Talented 
student singers and musicians render pop- 
ular tunes to the apparent pleasures of the 
soldiers. After the play, everybody joins 
in on some good old group singing. 

The importance with which the morale 
officers regard the Newport News High 
effort is highly apparent. They sent a 
special convoy from camp during a prac- 
tice blackout so that the entertainment 
schedule would not be interrupted. These 
trips cost a tidy sum in gasoline and wear 
on the cars and tires, but Uncle Sam is 
glad to do it because he knows that his 
uniformed nephews are getting the light, 
clean fun that they need and deserve. 








The formal ini- 
tiation of six- 
teen new mem- 
bers at the Ben- 
ton Harbor, 
Mich. High 
School was an 
outstanding dra- 
matics event of 
the fall semes- 
ter. This troupe 
is sponsored by 
Miss Margaret 
L. Meyn. 


The Rivals and An Enemy of the 
People 


The Fourth in a series of articles on Great Plays of All Times 


(Primarily for 
Students) 


Mrs. Malaprop: There, Sir Anthony, there sits the 
deliberate simpleton, who wants to disgrace her fam- 
ily, and lavish herself on a fellow not worth a 
shilling ! 

Lydia: Madam, I thought you once— 

Mrs. Malaprop: You thought, Miss!—I don't know 
any business you have to think at all—thought does 
not become a young woman. The point we would 
request of you is that you will promise to forget this 
fellow—to illiterate him, I say, quite from your memory. 

—The Rivals, Act 1, Scene 2. 


THE RIVALS 


ITH The Rivals we come to a 

play which still lives on the stage, 

as well as on the printed page. It 
was first produced at the Drury Lane 
Theatre, of which Sheridan later became 
the manager, in 1775, and after a disas- 
trous opening night was removed, revised, 
and ten days later offered to the public 
again. This time it was a tremendous 
success, and since then it has flourished in 
frequent and popular revivals in this coun- 
try as well as in England. Joseph Jeffer- 
son, best remembered now as Rip Van 
Winkle, was in his own day famous also 
for his performance as Bob Acres. More 
recently Mrs. Fiske won acclaim as Mrs. 
Malaprop, and only last season the Theatre 
Guild revived Sheridan’s still robust com- 
edy with Bobby Clark as Bob Acres, Mary 
Boland as Mrs. Malaprop, and Walter 
Hampden as Sir Anthony Absolute. It 
is a favorite too with amateurs, so if we 
have not yet, we can all look forward to 
seeing it sometime on the stage. 

The qualities which have given The 
Rivals so long a stage life are evident in 
reading the play. Its backbone is a farcical 
plot which depends for its complications 
on intrigue and deception. Captain An- 
thony Absolute has been paying court to 
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by BARNARD HEWITT 


Chairman, Dramatics Committee, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Lydia Languish, not in his own person as 
an oldest son with excellent expectations 
from his wealthy father, but because Lydia 
is a romantic creature with her heart set 
on an elopement, in the character of a 
penniless Ensign, name of Beverly. Lydia, 
out of sheer deviltry, has been promoting 
a written courtship between the Irish fire- 
eater, Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, who supposes 
he is writing to Lydia whom he knows as 
Delia, and her aunt and guardian, Mrs. 
Malaprop. Bob Acres, an eccentric, but 
good-hearted country squire has also been 
paying court to Lydia. The action gets 
under way when Sir Anthony Absolute 
decides that his son, the captain, shall 
marry Lydia. Acres’ suit is dismissed by 
Mrs. Malaprop. The comic scenes of the 
first part of the play spring largely from 
Captain Absolute’s ingenuity in maintain- 
ing his role of Beverley for Lydia, while 
her aunt and his father are pushing his 
suit as Captain Absolute. Eventually the 
deception breaks down, and Lydia, robbed 
of her elopement and faced with a mar- 
riage unromantically approved by every- 
one, turns down Captain Absolute. 
Meanwhile, Bob Acres, believing that 
he has been cut out by Ensign Beverly, is 
persuaded by Sir Lucius to challenge his 
supposed rival, and he commissions his 
friend Captain Absolute to carry the chal- 
lenge to Beverley. Moreover, Sir Lucius 
thinks Captain Absolute has come between 
him and his Delia, and so challenges the 
Captain. Despondent over his loss of 
Lydia, Captain Absolute goes off to the 
field of honor to meet both Acres and 
O’Trigger. After the initial confusion 





Acres 


caused by his double character, 
gratefully seizes the opportunity to call 
off his duel, but O’Trigger, indignant at 
such poltroonery, insists on fighting the 


Captain. However, Sir Anthony, Mrs. 
Malaprop, and Lydia, reconciled to the 
Captain now that he is in danger, arrive 
on the scene in time to prevent bloodshed 
and secure a happy ending. There is also 
a sub-plot concerned with the stormy 
love affair between Lydia’s cousin Julia 
and Faulkland, whose over-sensitive and 
acutely jealous disposition are responsible 
for the complications. 


Although the plot produces of itself a 
number of funny scenes, it is no better and 
no worse than the plots of hundreds of 
forgotten farces. The secret of The Rivals’s 
perennial popularity is to be found in the 
characters. It is crammed with excellent 
acting parts, of which Bob Acres and Mrs. 
Malaprop are clearly the best, at any rate 
from the point of view of comic acting. 
Acres, however, for all his bumptiousness, 
all his attempts to be the well dressed man, 
all his pitiful efforts to prove himself 
courageous, is not a typical comic char- 
acter. His heart is bigger than all his 
faults. We laugh at him, but we love him 
too. Mrs. Malaprop, on the other hand, 
is wholly comic. She is ridiculously vain 
and pretentious, and her pretentiousness 
leads to her outrageously funny abuse of 
the English language. Only less funny is 
Sir Anthony Absolute, stubborn, opinion- 
ated, and terrible-tempered, a_ typical 
comic father. Sir Lucius O’Trigger be- 
longs to a line of comic fire—which goes 
all the way back to Plautus and his Brag- 
gart Warrior. In Lydia Languish and in 
Faulkland, Sheridan pokes fun at the sen- 
timental heroes and heroines of - popu- 
lar plays and novels of his day. Even the 
servants are good comic bits. 

Captain Absolute and Julia are good 
acting parts but they are largely straight 
rather than comic. The Captain is a dash- 
ing, clever juvenile lead, in whose mouth 


Sheridan has placed a large share of the 
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witticisms for which the play is justly 
famous. Julia is sincerely and deeply in 
love with Faulkland, and long-suffering 
under that young man’s foolish complaints 
and upbraidings. 

We may say with truth that the plot of 
The Rivals is artificial and improbable, 
and yet Sheridan’s own life was if any- 
thing more improbable. When he was not 
yet twenty-one, Miss Elizabeth Linley had 
captured the hearts of most of London 
with her “divinely sweet” singing voice, 
her beauty, and her charm of character. 
In order to escape from an obnoxious 
suitor, she planned to run away to France 
and take shelter in a convent. Sheridan 
was let into the plot by his sisters and vol- 
unteered to escort Miss Linley. One 
rainy night the two escaped, and after a 
rough trip across the Channel arrived at 
Calais. Sheridan, who had long loved Miss 
Linley in silence, now urged his suit so 
well that she consented to a secret mar- 
riage. Immediately after the ceremony, 
she entered a convent, planning to remain 
there until her husband came of age or 
could support a wife. Her father, soon 
found them and brought them back to 
England, where Sheridan fought two duels 
with the disappointed suitor. The French 
ceremony was annulled, but after a year 
of secret courtship Sheridan and Miss 
Linley were respectably married in the 
Church of England. He wrote The Rivals 
soon after the marriage in a first effort to 
earn money as head of a family. 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE 


Dr. Stockmann: Are you suggesting that I should stay 
here, where they have pilloried me as an enemy of 
th people—branded me—broken my windows! And 
just look here, Katherine—they’ve torn a great rent in 
my black trousers too! 

Mrs. Stockmann: Oh! dear!—and they are the best pair 
you've got! 

Dr. Stockmann: You should never wear your best trou- 
sers when you go out to fight for freedom and truth. 

—An Enemy of the People, Act V. 
tr. R. Farquharson Sharp, E. P. Dutton Co. 

JDURING the century that elapsed be- 

tween The Rivals and An Enemy of 
the People, comedy moved out of the aris- 
tocracy’s fashionable drawing room into 
the homely sitting room of the middle 
class. Instead of an action designed only 
to entertain, we find now a plot intended 
to drive home an idea. Although the 
scene of Ibsen’s play is a coast town in 
southern Norway sixty years ago, the set- 
ting and the characters are of a kind 
familiar in any democratic community 
today. 

Through the foresight of Dr. Stock- 
mann and the investments of the leading 
citizens, the town has a thriving new 
industry, the Baths, which promise to 
bring real prosperity to nearly everyone. 
Through his brother the Mayor, who is 
also chairman of the board of directors of 
Baths stockholders, Dr. Stockmann has 
been appointed medical officer to the 
enterprise. The plot is set in motion when 
Dr. Stockmann discovers that the healing 
waters of the Baths are polluted. Gleefully, 
he makes his report to the Board of Di- 
rectors, naively expecting gratitude for his 
discovery. When the Board rejects his 
report, he proposes to publish it in the 
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The production of Letters to Lucerne by members of Thespian Troupe No. 475 at the Iron 
River, Mich. High School was highly praised by an enthusiastic audience on November 20. 


Miss Evelyn Nyren directed. 





“Liberal” newspaper, whose editor, Hov- 
stad, hopes to use it to oust the owners of 
the Baths from political power. Aslaksen, 
the printer, and leader of the “compact 
majority” of small tradesmen and house- 
holders, is also in favor of publishing the 
report. The Mayor, however, sees at once 
the meaning of the discovery. It will cost 
money to dig up and re-lay the conduits 
to stop the pollution, and even more serious 
it will take time during which the Baths 
will necessarily be closed. Almost every- 
one will have to pay in one way or an- 
other, if the evil is to be corrected. When 
the town realizes this ,everyone turns on 
the Doctor. The newspaper won’t print 
his report; he cannot even rent a hall to 
speak about it. A sea captain, friend of 
the family, lends a big room in his house 
for a meeting, and the Doctor, enjoined 
by his audience, which is under the thumb 
of the Mayor and Aslaksen, not to speak 
about the Baths, denounces the compact 
“Liberal” majority, voicing the theme of 
the play: the minority is sometimes right, 
the majority is always wrong. At the close 
of the meeting he is voted “An Enemy of 
the People.” Windows are broken in his 
house, the landlord gives him notice to 
move. His daughter loses her job as a 
school teacher, the sea-captain loses his 
command. At first Dr. Stockmann thinks 
of taking his family off to America, but in 
the end he resolves to stay and fight it out. 

In synopsis it may seem that here is no 
material for comedy but rather for serious, 
even somber drama. Yet this play is not 
only funny, it is pervaded also with a kind 
of robust high spirits not to be found in 
Ibsen’s other realistic plays. The comedy 
arises out of Dr. Stockmann’s simple- 
hearted assumption that everyone is as 
unselfish and disinterested as he, and even 
more out of the petty selfishness of nearly 
everyone else. So deep is this selfishness 
that it makes a coward of the “Liberal” 
editor and even makes him suspect the 
Doctor’s motives. The high spirits come 
largely out of the simple, boyish character 
of the Doctor and find their highest ex- 
pression in two delightful scenes. In the 





A fifth article on “Great Plays of All 
Times,” by Mr. Hewitt, will appear in our 
March issue.—Editor. 














first, Dr. Stockmann comes to the news- 
paper office to read proof on his report 
which had been planned for publication 
the next day. The Mayor had been in be- 
fore him, and slipped into the next room 
leaving his hat and stick on the desk. The 
Doctor sees them, and in gleeful anticipa- 
tion of the success he expects to score puts 
on the hat and flourishes the stick in boyish 
triumph. The second occurs near the end 
of the play. The Doctor’s father-in-law 
has been taking advantage of the situation 
to buy up shares in the Baths at low prices. 
Aslaksen and Hovstad jump to the con- 
clusion that a smart business deal is in the 
wind with the Doctor forcing the price 
down with the intention of whitewashing 
the Baths once his father-in-law is in 
control. They want to be on the band- 
wagon, and offer him the support of the 
paper, which they had withheld from him 
only a short time before. The Doctor 
realizes what they are after, he seizes an 
old umbrella and drives them in comic 
confusion from the stage. 





There is an added enjoyment to be 
gained from the play, if we understand its 
immediate personal background. In 1881 
Ibsen published Ghosts, perhaps his great- 
est play, but one which was inevitably 
shocking to many people. Although he 
could hardly have expected more than a 
mixed reception for Ghosts, Ibsen was not 
prepared for the bitterness of the storm 
of abuse it aroused in Norway. The so- 
called “Liberal” press on which he had 
relied for support threw him over alto- 
gether. An Enemy of the People is Ibsen’s 
reply to the critics of Ghosts, and a mat- 
vellously good-humored reply from a man 
noted for gloom and bitterness rather than 
for gayety and high spirits. 


An Enemy of the People was produced 
in 1883 in Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 
Unlike many of Ibsen’s plays it enjoyed 
an immediate popular success, a tribute 
largely to the character of Dr. Stockmann, 
one of the most sympathetic in modern 
drama. Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree played 
Dr. Stockmann first in London in 1893 
and frequently thereafter. Walter Hamp- 
den has played the part several times in 
this country, and the play has been popu- 
lar too with amateurs. 











Scen2 from The House of the Flashing Light, a production of Troupe 106 of the Champaign, 
lil., Senior High School. Miss Marion Stuart, director. Mr. Paul Swain, Technical Director. 


No Priorities Needed 


by BLANDFORD JENNINGS 
Sponsor, Troupe 322, Clayton High School, Clayton, Missouri. 


HIS is a factual report on the results 
of an experiment which solved some 
problems for us last year. No origi- 
nality is claimed either for the solution or 
the method; no doubt many Troupes have 
arrived at the same answer. Perhaps this 
report will stimulate others to try the same 
thing with equally gratifying results. 
Troupe 322 was confronted with two 
difficulties — difficulties identical with 
those which perplex most Troupes. First, 
there was little hope of satisfying the 
ambitions of a large, enthusiastic, and 
growing membership to participate in 
full-length productions when for adminis- 
trative reasons our combination stage-gym 
could accommodate no more than two 
major productions during a school year. 
Especially was it difficult to avail ourselves 
of the energies of our younger members— 
“Apprentices” they’re called in our or- 
ganization—before those energies cooled. 
Second, we were beginning to feel the 
pinch of material shortages for the con- 
struction of scenery—and we knew it was 
only the beginning. 
Our answer, provisional at the time, was 
a production in the style variously known 
as “penthouse,” “drawing room,” or 
“arena: We had already tried this in an 
elementary way for our student-directed 
one-act plays. Now, it seemed, was the 
time to make a more ambitious trial. 
This style of production is no novelty 
to many of our readers. For those to whom 
the technique, or perhaps the nomencla- 
ture, is unfamiliar, it may be said that the 
penthouse play (named after Glenn 
Hughes’ original experiments in the form, 
some years ago) is one staged within the 
limits of a rectangle of suitable size on a 
large floor (the cafeteria, in our practice) , 
with the audience seated on the same level 
on all four sides of the stage, in not more 
than three—and preferably two—rows on 
each side. The front row of the audience 
is just far enough back from the playing 
area so that the actors will not (if they are 
careful) trip over the spectators’ feet. 
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So, after much cogitation and several 
conferences with the officers of the Troupe, 
the sponsor announced that a mid-winter 
feature, between the senior play in the fall 
and the Guild’s Major Production in the 
spring, would be a three-act play in pent- 
house style. To the Guild itself it was an- 
nounced that only Apprentices would be 
eligible to parts, and that they would also 
fill all the staff -positions except those of 
the heads of technical crews where experi- 
ence was required. The response was im- 
mediate and eager. As the experiment 
progressed, the limitations, on the one 
hand, and the advantages, on the other, 
of the method became apparent. 

As for the limitations: (1) The play 
selected must be capable of being pre- 
sented in a single interior, with no stair- 
ways, balconies, 6r other similar construc- 
tions. (2) No special lighting effects must 
be needed: everything must be handled 
through simple on-and-off switches. (3) 
Audiences are greatly limited in size. (4) 
For youthful actors, extreme character 
parts are inadvisable, since the illusion of 
distance has been surrendered. 

Among the advantages, which we found 
greatly to outweigh the limitations, were: 
(1) The small size of the audience made 
necessary a larger number of perform- 
ances. Every director knows that there is 
something disheartening in spending weeks 
of hard work on a play only to have the 
pub'c, presentation all over and done with 
in one or at most two performances in a 
large auditorium—or, as a less desirable 
alternative, playing several performances 
to an auditorium two-thirds empty. (2) 
The audiences were found to enjoy thor- 
oughly the experience of being almost in 
contact with the actors. One might think 
that the “esthetic distance’ would have 
been wived out. But svectators’ testimony 
was to the contrary. “I really seemed to 
live with the characters,” they said. “It 
was like being invisibly in the same room 
with them.” (3) The penthouse technique 
is a particularly good exercise for inex- 





These Are Dramatic Days 


NCOURAGED by the success of the 

four non-royalty anthologies of one-act 
plays the firm has issued—the last two, one 
for all-girl casts and the other for children, 
were released this fall—Greenberg, Pub- 
lisher, has decided to continue the series. 
A warm welcome is consequently extended 
to one-act plays of all types, especially com- 
edies. All submissions should be accom- 
panied by a _ stamped, _ self-addressed 
envelope, and should be consigned to The 
Play Editor, Greenberg, Publisher, 400 Mad- 


ison Avenue, New York City. 











perienced actors, such as those we limited 
ourselves to. The acting has to be entirely 
sincere at such close range. Devices and 
“faking” simply won’t work. And there 
are few problems of projection such as 
plague us in our vast and echoing audi- 
torium. (4) The show can be put on al- 
most anywhere—all that is needed is a 
large room, like a cafeteria or gymnasium, 
with overhead lighting fixtures to which 
such small spot-floods as are used for show- 
window lighting may be attached. (9) 
Since there is no scenery whatever, the 
problem of hardware, lumber, and so forth, 
vanishes. 





Here are a few specific data on our 
experiment: Our play was june Mad, by 
Ryerson and Clements. It is a little more 
juvenile than our usual major productions 
—purposely so having regard to the fact 
that most of our actors were sophomores. 
It fulfills all the requirements suggested 
above. Most important, it is well-nigh per- 
fect of its kind, in every way a warmly 
humorous and understandingly written 
show. Samuel French were generous in 
the matter of royalty adjustment when it 
was explained that our audience could not 
possibly number over 120 at capacity. As 
a matter of fact, we found that about 90 
was the optimum figure. We put on three 
performances, with the deliberate inten- 
tion of turning people away, so that the 
experiment would be obviously successful. 
We could have played five or six times to 
capacity, but by the exercise of great self- 
control held ourselves to our original 
schedule. There will be a rush for tickets 
to our next penthouse production! Fin- 
ally, dozens of people emphatically as- 
sured us that it was “the best thing we’d 
ever done—never had entoyed a_ play 
more!” That was praise indeed! 

This article has had nothing to say 
about specific techniques. If it arouses 
sufficient interest among those who have 
not tried the method, but who would like 
to; if there is a large number of inquiries, 
it may be that the editor (cut this sentence, 
Mr. Editor, if you don’t approve!) may 
make space available in this magazine for 
a few technical pointers. 


(The editor will gladly provide space for Mr. 
Jennings’ “pointers” if sufficient interest in this 
style of production is shown among our direc- 
tors. He also recommends a careful reading of 
Prof. Hughes’ book, The Penthouse Theatre, 
(Samuel French) as the first step in undertak- 
ing a production of this nature.—Editor.) 
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Education Through Dramatics 


(For Students) 


by FRED C. BLANCHARD 


Director of Dramatics, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicage, Til. 


UN in dramatics! Education through 

dramatics! Can we get them both at 

the same time? In the first article in 
this series, 1 maintained that one good 
reason for participating in dramatics was 
for the fun you get out of it. And here I 
am about to tell you that you can be 
educated through dramatics as well. And 
indeed, why not? It really is possible. 

Our theatre work, in schools and col- 
leges, must have some genera] educational 
aims. We cannot justify courses in the 
school curriculum or the time and energy 
spent in productions on the basis of pro- 
fessional training. We have already seen 
that comparatively few of the participants 
in school dramatics actually become mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession. We must 
have a broader purpose than professional 
training. 

Well, to begin with, dramatics consti- 
tutes a sound and pleasant method of 
learning, useful to actor and audience 
alike. School administrators and teachers 
recognize the value of new methods; we 
realize that we can learn in more ways 
than text-book study and classroom exer- 
cises. Silent and talking movies, radio, 
dramatization, theatre—all of these are 
helpful. Solid informational material, 
sugar-coated, if you will, by these means, 
is made readily acceptable and is often 
retained longer than when presented by 
ordinary methods. 

“Fun” and “Education” are not contra- 
dictory terms; they can exist together. 
Learning does not need to be accompanied 
by pain; in fact, it will be gained more 
efficiently if accompanied by pleasure. ‘Too 
often, school education develops into a 
contest between teacher and student. The 
object seems to be for the teacher to trick 
the student into learning something. If 
the student, despite all his efforts at avo:d- 
ance, actually learns anything, he loses the 
game. When this attitude begins in schoo! 
life, or why, I do not know; but we all 
admit that it exists. In dramatics, the 
aims of the teacher and student are likely 
to be identical. Pupil and professor find 
themselves on the same side of the educa- 
tional counter. The happy result is a 
profitable learning experience for both. 
This is especially true in dramatic pro- 
duction. 

In this same connection, students find 
that even teachers are people instead of 
inexorable taskmasters, and teachers come 
to regard students as interesting indi- 
viduals instead of impersonal units of a 
group. The necessary and desirable in- 
formality of procedure breaks down the 
artificial barrier which is present in too 
many classroom situations. 

Drama comprises a uniquely successful 
medium for teaching, theatre an equally 
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successful method. These are valuable for 
both participant and audience. We may 
forget text-book material, but we are not 
likely to forget the dramatic experience of 
playing a role in a play which portrays life 
far removed from our own limited con- 
fines, nor the vicarious experience which 
we gain as theatre-goers. Drama and 
theatre add emotional intensity to intel- 
lectual activity. As a method of learn ng, 
the combination is hard to beat. 

The Church, Christian and non-Chr:s- 
tian, has long known the value of theatre 
as a means of religious instruction, In- 
deed, all forms of theatre originated in 
dramatized religious observances. Even 
during the strictest periods of Puritanism, 
many dramatic elements remained in the 
rites -of certain faiths. Now, in the 
churches of most denominations, the in- 
structional function of the theatre is again 
recognized. Social reformers, too, readily 
turn to the stage to express their views, to 
teach them. Some people object to the 
“propaganda” plays of the reformers on 
aesthetic grounds, but none deny their in- 
structional effectiveness. It is true that 
from an artistic and aesthetic standpoint, 
it is best to tell a story on the stage with 
incidents so selected that the audience can 
make up its own mind about the lesson 
of the play. If the moral is too obvious, 
many people will resent being “preached 
at,’ and the very special emotional ap- 
peal of the theatre (as distinct from the 
platform or pulpit) will be lost. Never- 
theless, a good play can teach us many 
things about life, soundly and firmly, and 
we will not even know that we are being 
taught. 

Let us see how far we have come in this 
discussion. We have shown the educa- 


tional aim of dramatics, have justified the 
methods used, have observed the special 
efficacy of dramatics as a teaching device. 
Now, let us find out what dramatics can 
teach us. 

First, theatre is an important part of 
our culture, past and present. As an art, 
it stands with music and literature. It has 
the emotional impact of music and the 
ability of literature to picture and interpret 
life. To enable students, on both sides of 
the footlights, to experience, understand 
and appreciate this great art is certainly 
a direct and worthy educational aim. It is 
desirable and defensible that we should 
learn about theatre simply as theatre. 
Theatre can, at least, teach us about itself. 

Second, dramatics can help us to under- 
stand human nature, our fellows and our- 
selves. Drama deals with the hopes, aspi- 
rations, conflicts, desires and satisfactions 
of mankind. We often wonder why we are 
as we are, what causes us to act as we do, 
just what makes us “tick.” Certainly 
theatre, by expanding the horizons of cur 
experience, can tell us much about other 
people, their problems, their essential na- 
ture. We can even learn a lot about our- 
selves. We are not trained and sensitive 
observers, and often fail to grasp the 
significance of what goes on around us 
every day. In the theatre, our own ex- 
perience is solidified, selected, brought into 
sharp outline. For example, Little Women, 
Seventeen, and What A Life can: show 
youth to itself. Proust, the great French 
writer, tel's us that the novelist simplifies 
experience so that we can see events as a 
whole. In our own lives, we can see only 
small segments of experience. The novel- 
ist, and dramatist too, can show us the 
whole man. For the audience and the 
theatre-trained reader of dramatic litera- 
ture, dramatics can teach profound les- 
sons about the art of living. , 

Third, dramatics can impart actual in- 
formation in a striking and memorable 
way. History, economics, politics, religion, 
psychology, biography—all these and more 
we can learn through theatre. Indeed, 
theatre being a mirror of life, there are 
few subjects which are not capable of 
some sort of dramatic treatment. The 








Scene from the play, Ever Since Eve, as staged by members of Troupe No. 74 at the 
Middletown, N. Y., High School, with Mr. Miles S. McClain directing. 
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tragedies and comedies of Greece, the 
richly human plays of the Elizabethans, 
the Church and folk plays of the Middle 
Ages, the gay comedies of the Restoration, 
the introspective Russian plays of a genera- 
tion ago, the lyrical dramas of India, the 
Noh and Kabuki plays of Japan, the 
moral melodramas of the 19th Century, 
the psychological p'ays of the 1920’s, the 
socially conscious plays of the 1930’s—if 
we really knew this dramatic literature, 
how much we would appreciate and un- 
derstand the periods in which they were 
written. Today we are creating plays, 
movies, radio programs, documentary 
films about our own problems, especially 
about the war and its effect on man. We 
are making a full dramatic record of our 
time, one which will be a permanent con- 
tribution to the culture of the future. The 
intelligent theatre worker, even without 
much formal education, is likely to possess 
an unusual fund of genera] information. 

Fourth, dramatics can develop attitudes 
of value in the whole process of education, 
attitudes which can carry over into all our 
school work and later life. This article is 
becoming too long (a writer’s habit which 
annoys any magazine editor), so I shall 
simply list a few of these attitudes. Here 
are some examples: 

l. A sense of perfection. 

A good actor wants things to be right, exactly 
right. This is so important, I think, that the 
final article in this series will be devoted to 
the subject. 

2. The willingness to work. 

No one in dramatics objects to long and hard 
work. The results of the work can be seen 
readily and immediately. Work is an accepted 
and inevitable part of the theatre process. 

3. Attention to detail. 

The theatrician develops a capacity for 
detail—in voice, body, stage business, interpre- 
tation, settings, lighting, make-up, costume. 
Neglect of any detail can spoil the effect of 
an otherwise good performance. This attitude 
is of value in our study and practice of other 
exacting subjects. 

4. The ability to cooperate. 

In theatre, as in life itself, we learn to work 
together for the solution of problems of mutual 
interest. We learn that no man can live suc- 
cessfully isolated from his fellows. 

5. The desire for new experience. 

The student trained in dramatics is likely to 
have a zest for experience, a desire to learn. 
His study stimulates his interest in other sub- 
jects, arouses his intellectual curiosity. 


The most formal educator, I believe, 
will be ready to grant that these attitudes, 
if we can achieve them, are worthy educa- 
tional objectives. And more than often, 
we can achieve them. 

I am not enough of a male Pollyanna 
to suggest that every student of dramatics 
learns all of these things so thoroughly that 
he transfers them into life situations. Nor 
do I think that dramatics is the only means 
by which these attitudes can be induced; 
such activities as music and athletics can 
bring about many of the same results. 
But I do believe, as you do, that our 
whole feeling toward education, in school 
and out, can be refreshed and vital'zed by 
our work in dramatics. 

Fun in dramatics? Of course. T don’t 
take that back. But even education can 


be fun. 
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Plays For and About 
These Times 


by PAUL NAGY, JR. 


Drama Editor, The Messenger (Weekly Organ of The Evangelical and Reformed Church) ; 
Playwright and Author. 


vindicated again. Their contention 

that the dramatic medium (particu- 
larly plays) is the most effective, most 
instructive, way of presenting facts and 
fancies is being proved. In a day when 
our American equanimity has been dis- 
placed by confusion and insecurity, we 
find ourselves in a maze of news broad- 
casts, columns upon columns of news re- 
ports. To the few this is intelligible, per- 
haps, but to the many it is cold, distant 
and distracting. Into this potpourri of 
information comes the playwright with his 
powers of selection, of magnifying, of 
people-ing abstract and distant situations 
and experiences. He takes the sum total 
of all the warring elements in the world of 
mankind and works them, models them 
into human personalities which he places 
upon the stage. Immediately, as if by 
magic, the haze disappears. The misun- 
derstanding is clarified. Issues are felt. 


f | 'HE advocates of the drama are being 





Drama Awards 


OQUR awards in fields of drama are 

offered by Dramatists’ Alliance of Stan- 
ford University in the eighth annual com- 
petitions. The Stevens Award honors the 
memory of Thomas Wood Stevens, famous 
director, in a prize of one hundred dollars 
and presentation at the University, for full 
length serious drama is either prose or 
poetry. The Etherege Award offers the 
same prize for full length comedy. The 
Alden Award is presentation and fifty dol- 
lars for short plays in one act or a brief 
compact group of scenes; material may be 
in prose or verse, realistic or fantastic. The 
Gray Award is given for good dramatic 
criticism, academic or journalistic; it con- 
sists of twenty-five dollars and recommen- 
dation to established journals. 

No second prizes are given, but all plays 
winning honorable mention are sent with 
the prize-winning plays to Samuel French, 
National Broadcasting Company, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Company, and substantial 
production units among community theatres, 
as part of the Alliance’s effort to introduce 
new playwrights to the country. Former 
prize-winners now established as a result 
of their contributions to the Alliance com- 
petitions are Muriel Bolton, now a writer 
for MGM, and N. Richard Nusbaum, direc- 
tor of dramatics in Pennsylvania, whose 
comedy and tragedy respectively have been 
published by French; Rachel Reynolds of 
British Columbia, whose war-play has been 
presented by Canadian Broadcasting Com- 
pany and printed among Best One-Act Plays 
of 1941; Kirke Mechem of Topeka, whose 
tragedy on John Brown was issued in book 
form and presented nationally by NBC. 

All contributors should write for regis- 
tration sheets early; final date for 1943 sea- 
son is March 15, 1943. Address all inquiries 
and contributions to DrRAMATISTs’ ALLIANCE, 
Office 200Z, Stanford University, California. 











That’s it! The thousands of black letters 
on white paper suddenly take on a new, 
understandable meaning. Whatever hap- 
pens on that stage we can hear and feel. 
Translated into the human equation we 
get a glimpse of what war does and means 
on the other side of the Atlantic, or wher- 
ever the horny mailed fist of Mars crushes 
life and liberty and happiness. 

Broadway has not had much to say. 
Neither, for that matter, has Hollywood 
with but few notable exceptions. Again 
the vast area “west of Broadway” has come 
to the fore. The following plays are but 
a small part of the tremendous force that 
has been unloosed. They are intended not 
primarily for entertainment, but for seri- 
ous digestion. Here are the mirrors 
that reflect the poignancy, the horrors, 
the fears of man, women and children 
the world over as they are thrown 
about ruthlessly on the face of the 
earth which was meant more for 
pleasure and happiness and creativity, 
than for bloodshed and destruction. 


Plays About War and the 
Results of War 


N Conrad Seiler’s Puppets a satirical 

fantasy derides Mankind for being only 
puppets in the hands of a Master Show- 
man and describes how one light thought 
grew and grew until it brought the Green 
and Yellow people, previously good neigh- 
bors, into war with each other. Remember 
Pearl Harbor, by A. Knowles, tells of a 
Japanese spy who has unwittingly fallen 
in love with a lady who turns out to be a 
member of the F. B. I. How cleverly she 
manages his capture! Women Who Wait, 
by L. Nagle, is the kind of a play that 
you will feel through and through. There 
are plays that deal with the women who 
wait for men who have gone down into the 
sea in their ships. Now there are men in 
ships that go up into the sky—and now 
their women wait. The anxious moments, 
the hopes and prayers are etched here in 
such a way that you'll long remember. 
Dorothy Clarke Wilson has written a 
forceful play: which reflects the hope of 
many of us. This Night Shall Pass de- 
scribes a city that has been leveled, its 
ponulace destroyed except for an enemy 
aviator, a girl whose name is Faith and a 
boy who is called Mugs (but whom Mrs. 
Wilson also calls Adam Greatheart.) Faith 
discovers that the secret death which 
killed all the citizens is HATE. The two 
plan to build a new city founded on Love 
and their first test comes when Mugs 
wants to kill the aviator, but relents. 
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A major pro- 
duction of the 
fall semester at 
the Spanish 
Fork, Utah, 
High School 
(Thespian 
Troupe No. 25) 
was Pride and 
Prejudice, with 
Miss Jayne 
Evans directing. 
Scene 2 from 
Act I is shown 
here. 








a: 








The underground work in Germany is 
described in “V” As In Victory, by 
C. Sergel. As the Gestapo is breaking 
down the doors that lead into the secret 
radio station, overhead are heard the 
American planes. No Jade Shall Burn, 
by A. Barrett, shifts the scene to Japan and 
shows how the Japanese agression cuts into 
the simple peasant Chinese home and 
threatens to destroy it. Harold Melis 
changes the locale again in Guns Against 
The Snow. General Vulturo has been 
bragging about his might and that of his 
army but he reckoned without the possi- 
bility of such a miracle as a snowstorm in 
the desert. A London air raid shelter is the 
scene in Fred Eastman’s Eternal Life. Fac- 
ing death, six persons play games to pass 
the time. Finally they play an alphabeti- 
cal game in which each of them tells why 
he hates the dictator. Mary, the mother 
of little sick Danny, refuses to play de- 
claring that Hate is the real enemy. She 
leads them into singing a Christmas Carol, 
the reciting of comforting Biblical passages. 
All this is not far-fetched ! 

The Funk-Hole, by Harold Brighouse, 
is a bit of a comedy telling what happens 
when one’s country home has been requi- 
sitioned as a billet for refugees. A more 
serious and sober treatment is Parting at 
Imsdorf, by N. Richard Nusbaum. The 
play deservedly won the Maxwell Ander- 
son Verse Drama Award and first prize 
in a Religious Drama Contest. Here is 
a picture of a hungry, desolate godless 
former rabbi (now and English soldier) 
who finds his way into a Christian parson- 
age, receives food and a haven of safety ; 
finds love, rediscovers his God and meets 
his death. Powerful! The Dictator Visits 
His Mother, by W. H. Pettitt, is a psycho- 
logical study of a young Nazi who has 
delusions of grandeur and the drama 
shows how his mother dealt with her 
problem-child. Flight 342, by R. H. Wil- 
kinson, is a bit of relief which concerns 
itself with the capture of enemy agents by 
a young radio operator. Mary Pakington’s 
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Publishers 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York City: 
Eternal Life, The Funk-Hole, Parting At Imsdorf, 
The Dictator Visits His Mother, Auf Wiedersehn, 
The Ravell’d Sleeve of Care, London Front, The 
Brave and the Blind, Refuge, The Man Who Ig- 
nored the War.. 

Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont Street, Boston, 

ass.: Remember Pearl Harbor, Women Who 
Wait, This Night Shall Pass, Blow, Bugle, Blow!, 
Flight 342, The Open Door, Are You Ready For 
An Air Raid?, The Spirit of Liberty. 

Dramatists Play Service, 6 East 39th Street, New 
moa N. Y.: Puppets, Fun To Be Free, Clarion 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Ill.: We Americans, For All, Land of 
the Free, “‘Promote the General Welfare,” “V”’ 
As In Victory, No Jade Shall Burn, Guns Against 
the Snow. 











Blow, Bugle, Blow! pictures a_ plain 
Englishwoman and her heroic manner of 
helping to capture a Nazi spy. The Man 
Who Ignored the War is cleverly treated 
by Harold Brighouse. Instead of issuing a 
diatribe, he points out how the man who 
ignored the war was ridiculously unsuc- 
cessful. 

Talking about poignancy and injustice, 
Auf Wiedersehn, by Sada Cowan, is a 


drama whose tragic ending is being re- 
peated daily. A little picture showing the 
indomitable English spirit is Brighouse’s 
London Front. There is a bit of welcome 
fantasy in The Ravell’d Sleeve of Care, by 
Clyde North, in which Churchill has a 
vision of Sir Walter Raleigh, the slander- 
ous Bame, Marlowe, Queen Bess and 
Will Shakespeare. Wm. Kozlenko breathes 
another note of hope and comfort in The 
Open Door when he portrays the manner 
in which an English family receive word 
of their son’s death. Should you want to 
go back to the Spanish Civil War try 
your hand at The Brave and the Blind, 
by M. Blankfort, and Refuge, by Barrie 
Stavis. Both draw on the horrors that may 
have become history, but to the survivors 
is still a painful reality. 


Plays About America 


OR the past year or so it has become 


quite popular to present plays and 
pageants that deal with our own history. 
Hecht and McArthur, professional play 








Scene from the play, The Boor, as given by members of Troupe No. 225 at the Lincoln, IIl., 
High School. Mr. Lloyd E. Roberts directed. 
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Speaking of Drama Festivals and Contests _ 


by THE EDITOR 


‘THE majority of colleges, universities, and other groups sponsoring drama tour- 

naments have decided to discontinue all such events for the “duration”. That 
festivals and contests were destined to be among the first casualties of a wartime 
educational program became evident as soon as war was declared. The acute trans- 
portation problem is, of course, one of the principal reasons for dropping these 
events. Transporting a group of ten or fifteen students to a regional or state tour- 
nament is no easy task in peace time. To undertake such a project now would 
only aggravate the situation tenfold. 

We have long been staunch believers in dramatics festivals and our decision to 
support the action taken by sponsoring groups does in no way indicate a change 
of policy. We are also convinced that the elimination of all county, regional 
and state tournaments at this time will in no way harm or retard the dramatics 
program of any school. On the contrary, such a step gives added proof that the 
high school theatre is fully capable of adapting its activities to the wartime pro- 
gram. And if the change to a wartime program is wisely made, we are confident 
that the dramatics program will function just as effectively as in peace time, and 
students will not be denied any of the major experiences and benefits resulting from 
participation in tournaments. 

In place of the county, regional or state tournament, we recommend the substi- 
tution of intra-school festival or program of one-act plays, with emphasis placed 
upon plays bearing directly upon the war effort. Projects of this nature will not 
only obviate the need for traveling, but will also give the dramatics club or depart- 
ment a unique opportunity to make a substantial contribution to the school’s wartime 
effort. At the same time dramatics standards wil] be maintained and a large number 
of students will be given the opportunity to participate in an educationally worth 
while experience. We submit the following suggestions for sponsoring a program 
of this nature this spring : 


1. Discuss your project with your dramatics students and set the date or dates for your 
performances. Allow from four to six weeks for preparations and rehearsals. 

2. Begin your project by enlisting the services of all interested students in finding suitable 
plays. Appoint reading committees and require students to bring written reports of all plays 
read within a specified time. Call upon students to assist you in selecting the plays which will 
best meet your needs. 

3. See that your festival or program consists of three or four one-act plays. Include a good 
farce or comedy, a serious play,-.and a patriotic play. If a fourth play is needed, select a 
religious play or a fantasy. (A play bearing upon some phase of the war effort such as salvag- 
ing, conservation, rationing, etc., may be substituted for the patriotic play.) 

4. As soon as the plays have been chosen, appoint student directors, choose the players, 
and assign the various committees needed.. See that rehearsals get undrer way at once. (It 
may be advisable to use the double cast system for the major roles.) 

5. See that your program is well advertised in the school and community. Appoint a 
live-wire publicity committee. Stress the fact that your project is a contribution to the 
“High School Theatre for Victory Program.” (See page 2.) : 

6. A critic judge may be invited to discuss the performances for the benefit of the students. 
Criticisms should be given to the assembled casts after the audience has left. A cast of the 
six best players may be chosen by the critic judge, but no awards should be given and plays 
should not be classified or rated. | : 

7. If there is time and the performances warrant it, contact groups in the community that 
may be interested in having some of the plays repeated for their benefit. Churches, women’s 
clubs and defense groups should be reached first. Offer your performances to army units if 
there are any nearby. Programs may also be exchanged with other schools in the same com- 
munity. The value of such activities cannot be over-emphasized. Students are given the 
opportunity to gain valuable experience in acting, the school is the recipient of much good 
will, your dramatics department is effectively advertised, and you are making a worthwhile 
contribution to the war effort of your community. 

8. And to bring your project to a climax, contribute all or part of your net proceeds to 
some relief cause such as the Stage Door Canteen Fund. (See page 1.) 


As has been stated by the United States Office of Education, “an active dramatics 
program, curricular or extra-curricular, can very definitely fit the two wartime 
objectives fostered by the Victory Corps Program.” An intra-school festival or pro- 
gram such as is suggested above will be an effective contribution to the Victory 
Corps Program of your school. : . 











and screen writers, have prepared a 
pageant, Fun to Be Free, which forcefully 
tells what America really is. Costumes and 
scenery are optional. Music and sound 
effects supplement the telling of the story 
which includes several colorful tableaux. 

Freedom of speech and press have been 
receiving unusual attention these days. H. 
Weinberger in Clarion Call tells the story 
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of John Zenger, newspaper publisher, who 
was imprisoned in 1735 because he claimed 
that truth is truth even if it criticizes the 
governor and the government. Alexander 
Hamilton, Philadelphia lawyer, defends 
Zenger and wins his acquittal. The play 
belongs to that admirable series—“‘America 
In Action.” School children are given an 
opportunity to tell the story of our nation 





Advertising the Play 
ADVERTISING is so important and 


yet too often little enough is done 
about it. Here are some suggestions: 


1. Catch phrases from the play or about 
the play are printed on bright poster material. 
Every classroom and hall has at least one. 
Be sure to tie up the phrase with the high 
school player’s name. Here are some exam- 
ples from our Little Women. (Of course, 
the word in parenthesis is only for clarifica- 
tion here and was not on the poster.) 

Why did Jack Robinson forget his 

umbrella? (John Brooke) 

“Die erste libe unt die beste’”—George 

Kuehl. (Prof. Bhaer) 

Why did Frank Hayler go to Switzer- 

land? (Laurie) 

Why did Pat Stow get her hair cut? (Jo) 


2. Posters just the right size to put in the 
side or back window of a car kelp spread 
the good news around town. 


3. A trophy case may disylay some 
unusual props. 


4. Small cards containing the play data 
are printed by students. With permission of 
the owner, these are propped against the 
sugar bowls in all the eating houses. 


5. Posters downtown. Not iust printed 
ones. but see that they are really attractive 
from the artistic point of view. 


6. Several days before the play. a few 
scenes from the play are given before the 
all high-school pnre-assembly. (These scenes 
must be selected carefully so as not to spoil 
anv part of the play.) 


7. A juntor bhish matinee verformarce a 
day before the plav brings about a tremen- 
dous amount of first-hand publicity. (Be- 
sides, your actors will have valuable 
experience. ) : 

8. Don’t overlook the town newspaper. 
Make a personal contact in reporting news. 
“Comps” are effective—Naomi R. Boslough, 
Sponsor, Troupe No. 377, Newton, lowa, 
High School. 











from its beginning to the present time on 
a bare stage or platform with the help of 
a Narrator in the play, We Amenicans. 
Then there is a pageant for children, For 
All, by Max Epstein. This one is designed 
to re-dedicate our youth to American 
ideals- The plan is so arranged as to use 
questions for discussing the content of the 
pageant in the classroom, No scenery. 
Costumes optional. 

Still another play for children is Land of 
the Free, by M. Currie, which tells the 
story of Gretchen, from Germany, who 
learns that in this country police do not 
mean Gestapo and a Judge signifies mercy 
and justice, not a concentration camp. 
Good for intermediates and seniors. A 
play for young people is “Promote the 
General Welfare,’ by A. C. Martens. 
Here the Latimer children, proud and 
wealthy, learn that a boy of foreign descent 
has a rightful place for leadership in 
America. They also learn that coopera- 
tion is the secret of peace and success. You 
will enjoy the character of Gramp particu- 
larly. 

Are You Ready for an Air Raid? by M. 
Clement, tells about the practical prepa- 
rations for an air raid. It is education 
via entertainment and has been success- 
fully produced. 
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Speech Conuention Netes 


OME four hundred university, col- 
lege, and high school teachers met 
at the Palmer House Hotel, on De- 
cember 28, 29, 30, for the 27th annual 
convention of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech, the 18th annual con- 
vention of the American Speech Correc- 
tion Association, and the convention of 
the Committee on Debate Materials and 
Interstate Cooperation. Absent from this 
year’s gathering was the meeting of the 
American Educational Theatre Association. 
The meetings were appropriately la- 
belled “war service conventions,” for a 
good share of the time was taken with 
consideration of war business. Much stress 
was placed upon the role of speech in 
the war effort. The appointment of a 
“Wartime Committee” to define and co- 
ordinate the speech program in_ behalf 
of the war was one of the principal 
achievements of the conventions. The 
Committee is already functioning, and 
those who wish to contact this group 
should write to Prof. R. L. Cortright, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, The National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich. 


The absence of the convention of the 
American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion was particularly noticeable to those 
interested primarily in the role of the 
theatre and drama in the war effort. 
Nevertheless, a few worthwhile meetings 
devoted to these subjects were held and 
the results are summarized below. 


The Role of the High School Theatre 
in the Victory Corps Program 


An interesting open forum discussion on this 
subject was held, with Ernest Bavely, Editor of 
Tue HicuH ScuHoot THESPIAN, as chairman 
and discussion leader. The discussion centered 
mainly on the contributions the high school 
theatre can make to the pre-induction training 
of our youth. Physical fitness, mental fitness, 
language fitness, and spiritual fitness, were 
emphasized. Considerable attention was also 
given to the role of the high school theatre in 
school and community wartime services. A 
summary of the discussion was prepared by a 
committee consisting of Ernest Bavely, Shirley 
L. Pratt of Webster Groves, Mo., High School, 
and E. Winifred Opgrande of the Plentywood, 
Mont., High School. (This summary appears 
on page 3 of this issue. ) 


National Play Revision Council 


Miss Roberta D. Sheets of the Roosevelt High 
School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, sponsored and 
acted as chairman of a meeting of the National 
Play Revision Council. Miss Sheets submits the 
following report: 


““A secondary school theatre in wartime faces 
a heavy program. It must first of all produce 
plays that advance the war effort and those 
that teach our democratic ideals. It must fur- 
nish plays for relaxation but it must not lose 
sight of the fact that it is an educational 
theatre, It is to further this last cause that the 
National Play Revision Council continues its 
work of defrosting the classics and of making 
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available prompt books of many of the older 
plays for directors who do not have adequate 
library facilities. 

“Four plays adapted by members of the Coun- 
cil have been published: The Imaginary Invalid 
—Moliere, (Turner); There Was A Merry 
Prince — Shakespeare, (Kruckmeyer); The 
Moonstone — Collins, (Stone); The Rivals— 
Sheridan, (Turner). / 

“The Council maintains a list of excellent 
versions of the classics already published, such 
as the Kennedy-Baker The Taming of the 
Shrew, and of those being published from time 
to time that are not the work of the N. P. R. C. 

“At the meeting of the Council held in con- 
nection with the National Association of ‘leach- 
ers of Speech in Chicago, it was decided to 
copyright a number of plays approved by the 
N. P. R. C. but as yet unpublished and to have 
copies mimeographed. These will be sold to 
schools for a nominal sum which will include 
the right to produce them. These scripts have 
been carefully worked out, read and criticized 
by the editorial committee, revised, approved 
by the editor-chairman and successfully pro- 
duced. It is to be hoped this service will prove 
helpful to many directors who still wish to in- 
clude the older plays in their programs. Scripts 
which have been approved by the Council are 
as follows: (for high school and college groups) 
Moliere’s The Merchant Gentleman, Coppee’s 
The Violin Maker of Cremona, Carrion-Aza’s 
Karagueta. (for children’s theatre and junior 
high school) the Anderson’s ‘he Golden Cock, 
Heidi, Henrickson’s The Legend of the Moor’s 
Legacy, Anderson’s South of the Border. For 
further information address: Kenneth Turner, 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana.” 


A. E. T. A. Meeting 
R. EMERY E. BALDUF of the Office of 


War Information, Washington, D. C., was 
the principal speaker at a business meeting of 
the American Educational Theatre Association, 
with John Hulbert as chairman, Mr. Balduf 
was primarily interested in the group’s. reaction 
to a “Theatre For Victory Week” proposed by 
certain government leaders. Mr. Balduf also 
pointed out that the Office of War Information, 
Office of Civilian Defense, Office of Education, 
Treasury Department, and other government 
agencies are now placing at the disposal of dra- 
matics directors a number of timely scripts bear- 
ing directly upon the war effort. However, sev- 
eral members of the audience expressed the 
belief that many schools are in a position to 
dramatize their own materials as they apply to 
local conditions, providing that the sovernment 
furnishes advance notice of the subjects to be 
emphasized. The urgent need for worthwhile 
patriotic plays by established writers was also 
expressed. 


Drama in the War Program 


RTHUR FLETCHER of the United States 

Office of War Information acted as dis- 
cussion leader of a meeting devoted to problems 
facing dramatics departments in educational in- 
stitutions. Miss Shirley Pratt of Webster Groves, 
Mo., offers the following report: 


‘“The most important suggestions given were: 
(1) Plays stressing equality, tolerance, and 
charitable attitude toward minority groups 
should be produced during this war period. 
(2) Present plays which help civilian morale. 
Comedy should be used, but the war situation 
and the sacrifices made during war should be 
seen in their true light. If the civilian group 
can face its hardships with a laugh, the morale 
will be high. 


“The following material sources for the high 


- public student forums, (4) 


school and college groups were suggested: 
“1. Handbook of Plays. Soon to be pub- 


lished and will be made available to schools. 


One copy is to be distributed to each school 
superintendent. 

“2. A bibliography of available patrotic play 
materials will also be available soon. 

3. The Grievances Pattern, published by 
the Bureau of Intelligence of the Office of War 
Information, will be helpful to teachers who 
direct creative writing and to those who plan 
programs well in advance. It is a report on 
public ‘gripes.’ 

“4. Major Kent of the Public Relations 
Branch of the War Department, Washington, 
D. C., issues statements of value to drama 
directors.” 


Speech Education in Secondary 


Schools 


Miss Margaret L. Meyn, Benton Harbor, 
Mich., High School, submits the following re- 
port of a meeting devoted to “Problems of 
Speech Education in Secondary Schools,’ with 
Dr. Karl F. Robinson of the State University 
of Iowa as chairman: 

“Dr. Karl F. Robinson of the State Uni-, 
versity of Iowa stressed the fact that through 
the medium of speech in wartime, we cause 
people to believe and act in a certain way. It 
is necessary to train people in the skill of tech- 
niques, and give sources of information. After 
organizing a Civilian Morale Service, the infor- 
mation centers should set out to do the follow- 
ing things: (1) train discussion leaders, (2) pro- 
vide places for panel discussion, (3) organize 
introduce school 
and county institutes of discussion, (5) make 
lists of subjects available for talks. Finally, as 
a means of stimulus and motivation of speech 
in wartime, use oral reading, declamation, dra- 
matics, creative dramatics, and the radio.” 
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N THIS critical period in our nation- 

al history, it is an obligation of 

schools and coileges to support the 
American way of life. No more fitting 
way to do this can be devised than the 
production of a play that combines 
entertainment with a purpose. 
This season we recommend these new 
plays. All are splendid vehicles for sup- 
porting and defending our democracy. 

AMERICAN PASSPORT — Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

LAND OF LIBERTY—Cast of 3 males, 
5 females. One _ setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 

LOVING ENEMIES—Cast of 5 males, 
6 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

AMERICA FIRST—Cast of 6 males, 


5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50ce. 


HIS LOVING NEPHEWS —Cast of 4 
males, 5 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

LEASE ON LIBERTY 





Cast of 6 males, 
8 females, extras. One setting. Three 
acts. ‘Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

JOHN DOE, AMERICAN — Cast of 6 








males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

SADIE OF THE WU. S. A.—Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 


acts. Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


NATHAN HALE, PATRIOT—Cast of 
16 males, 10 females. Two settings. 
Three acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75e. 


Send fer our general catalog which 
lists these plays. 
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school level. 





This department is designed to assist teachers in choosing, casting, and producing plays at the high 
Suggestions as to plays which should be discussed next or how this department may be 
of greater assistance to teachers will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian Senior Councilor and Director of Dramatics at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 








The Torch-Bearers 


(As produced and directed by Earl W. Blank 
at Berea College) 
By ROSELLA MORGAN 
Senior Student and Art Director 
The Torch-Bearers, a satirical comedy in three acts, 
by George Kelly. Modern costumes. 6 men, 6 women. 


Two sets. Royalty, $50. Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York. 


Suitability 
OMEDY is always suited to high 
school talents and applauded by 
high school audiences, so The 


T orch-Bearers would certainly prove a 
success with all its irresistible humor. The 
first setting of the play could be any in- 
terior, anywhere. This is one of the de- 
lightful aspects of the play—it can be 
played super-modern, almost futuristic as 
we did it, or it can be played very simply 
like the plays given in your home town 
church by the people you know. The fact 
that this play has two sets proves no 
stumbling block; the back stage set can 
quickly be put up within the walls of the 
first act scenery. 

Each character in the play is an indi- 
viduality so well defined by the lines and 
action that all the parts provide for the 
amateur excellent training in character 
study. There will be no comments that 
the actor was just himself, every day iden- 
tity will be veiled in portraying these roles. 

The humor and the characterization are 
truly masterpieces for dramatization and 
the high school actor will find it fun to 
“really act” in The Torch-Bearers. 


Plot 


This play is a humorous satire on the lack of 
professionalism and proper direction of local 
talent in the Little Theatres in America. George 
Kelly, the author, has defied all rules, for his 
play hardly has a plot—it does not need one. 


But the play does have a story, and in brief 
it is this: Mrs. Pampinelli—Mrs. J. Duro Pam- 
pinelli—is directing a play which is to be given 
at the “Hutch Kutchy” Horticultural Hall to 
all the rest of the town. This play is going to 
be given for the Seamen’s Institute, “Kind of a 
refuge for them, you know, while they’re in 
port ; so the sailors won’t be wandering around 
the streets getting into bad company.” The 
play rehearsal is being held in Mrs. Ritter’s 
home. She plays the siren of the litthe play. 


The second act is a play within a play— 
“one-act play, in one act you know,” as Mrs. 
Ritter explains it to her husband. This act 
is divinely funny; everything goes wrong; the 
scenery almost falls in; a character loses his 
moustache; actors stumble over stage braces 
and fall on and off the stage; in a few words, 
all the mishaps which befall amateur produc- 
tions happens in this one act. And after the 
play is over, even the promptress takes a cur- 
tain call. 


‘In the third act Mrs, Ritter’s acting is be- 
rated by her indignant husband. This scene is 
again back in the Ritter home. In the end Mrs. 
Ritter decides to confine her further acting to 
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the attic, and Mrs. Pampinelli leaves saying 
“only remember this, there will be actresses 
when husbands are a thing of the past.” 


Casting 


Mrs. Pampinelli should be played by 
a tall girl because this part should be im- 
posing. She should develop grandeur of 
voice and manner, to such a degree as to 
be false grandeur and humorous, queenly 
dignity. All the other female roles should 
be cast in contrasting coloring and height 
in regard to each other and Mrs. Pampi- 
nelli. The part of Nelly Fell is the only 
role which should be of old age. 


In all the male roles should be cast boys 
of varying heights, voice pitch, and color- 
ing in order to escape monotony and to 
facilitate the audience’s ability to know 
at once each character and to remember 
him easily. 


Direction 


Since the play is a comedy, the main 
burden of direction is to keep the tempo 
at just the right pace without it being too 
fast. 

The play is a three-ringed circus from 
beginning to-end. On the stage there are 
often two or three conversation groups, 
one group talking after another with si- 
multaneous bits of acting. This has to 
be coordinated smoothly. 


The third difficulty will be all the ac- 
cidents—the cane. should look as if it 
really won’t open; people have to bump 
into each other realistically. It is a major 
feat in directing to make the planned and 
practiced piece of business seem accidental. 





Rosella Morgan 


OSELLA MORGAN has her B. A. de- 

gree in Sociology from Berea College. 
She is interested in social welfare work and 
sees in this field a fine opportunity to inte- 
grate it with dramatics. She is particularly 
interested in children’s dramatics. 

Miss Morgan is a native of Akron, Ohio, 
where she was active in dramatics in Gar- 
field High School, home of Troupe 77. She 
has also attended the University of Akron 
and was a member of Chi Delta Phi Na- 
tional Honorary Literary Society. While a 
student in Berea, Miss Morgan was very 
active as director and actor in the Berea 
Players. She also designed the sets for the 
production of Moor Born and this play. 

The Torch-Bearers is worthy of staging 
if for no other reason than the lesson it will 
teach students about incompetent methods 
and about being amateurish. Plus this great 
lesson, it is great fun and is one of the finest 
samples of plays offering excellent exercises 
in acting. It also offers backstage workers 
many opportunities and is a play with a 
multitude of variations both in staging and 
in acting. 











This is the secret of the siiécéssful diree- 
tion of comedy. 

Very broad and exaggerated stage 
speech should be used by Mrs. Pampinelli. 
The other characters could have unusual 
speech patterns and pitches to add to the 
comedy but this isn’t at all necessary. 


Stage Problems 


In Dr. Blank’s production, the interior set- 
ting was supposedly the home of helter-skelter 
brained Mrs. Ritter and it was designed as she 
might have planned it. She is the type who 
goes in for everything new and elaborate, while 
only wealth keeps her from making too many 
mistakes in her selections. The set incorporated 
the flowing lines of the Victorian Period and 
the simplicity of the modern. The color scheme 
was suggested by the colors found on a Chinese 
kimona, emerald green, light green, white, sal- 
mon, and yellow. 

The right stage wall was painted light green. 
It was the wall which held the huge window 
with drapes at each side. Over the window was 
a dark green drape held to a peak over the top 
of the window and at the sides by white rings. 
The arch into the next room was beyond the 
window with the salmon wall of the next room 
showing. 

The left stage was painted dark green. 
Against this, the flowing lines of the plaster 
fireplace showed beautifully. The fireplace was 
molded on rock-lathe of the ordinary wall 
plaster which had a shovelful of sand added. 
It had no mantel but above the fireplace were 
arranged four white Victorian whatnots; these 
held four bouquets in two green vases, and one 
white vase, and one salmon-colored vase. 

For the back main room wall there were two 
sections of seven feet each, one out from each 
side wall. These were painted light green. On 
the right side was a huge modernistic painting 
which incorporated all the colors of the set. 
This hung above a white Victorian grand 
piano. On the left was a screen whose two end 
sections were painted emerald green and light 
green stripes with a middle section of emerald 
green and white stripes. 

Straight back stage was the imposing flight 
of white banistered stairway against emerald 
green flats. The stairs came down to a landing 
and then from the landing on down to the 
stage. The stair railing was made from Y2 
inch strips of wood painted white which looked 
like fine metal work. 


The furniture was mostly made in the dra- - 


matics carpenter shop. The modern angular 
book shelves were made from plywood with 
thickness pieces of gilded corrugated paper. 
The white octagonal table was a frame-work 
of wood with corrugated paper stretched upon 
it. The stuffed chair on the right stage was 
an old one with one arm cut off and padded 
to give the necessary lines. The yellow couch 
was also an old one with the back cut with the 
right swoop and padded before covering. All 
the material for covering furniture was inex- 
pensive cotton cloth and odds and ends picked 
up in the college dramatics costume room. 

The handle on.the modern door on the left 
stage was made from a broken wooden towel 
rack painted and held in place by metal strips. 
The brown cuckoo clock was made and at- 
tached to the wall where a hole was cut 
through the flat. The clock door was then 
controlled from backstage where a cuckoo was 
thrust through at the proper inopportune mo- 
ment to add comedy. 

The second act backstage scene were flats 
lashed together with the lashing side next to 
the audience. On this side was written “Prop- 
erty of Horticultural Hall” in awkard letters 
and “Never be seen before entrance.” This 
entire unit fitted into the first act set and 
completely masked the interior scenery of the 
first act. This was flied during the first act 
by the use of a heavy balance of sand bags. 
But in the case of limited over-head space 
these flats could be moved on to the stage and 
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Setting for Act 
I and III of The 
Torch-Bearers 
as designed by 
Rosella Morgan 
and produced by 
Dr. Earl W. 
Blank at Berea 
College. (Photo 
by William 
Welsh, alumnus 
of Troupe No. 
401.) 








lashed into place. Just inside the two light 
green sections in the back of the stage was a 
black curtain which was let down to ccnceal 
the piano and stairway. This black screen 
was of muslin with an audience painted upon 
it. Inside of this was run in a string of lights 
in tin cans on a long board for the footlights. 
Next came the curtain for the stage. This 
had a long pole on the bottom so it could 
come down with a bang. There need be no 
painting of flats in the second act. The real 
audience sees the action from backstage through 
two doors on to the false stage. 


Costuming 


The women’s costumes of the play were 
wild for the play is hilarious and the cos- 
tume mistress had a lively imagination. 
‘The materials she used were all found 
in old trunks in the dramatics costume 
room. The colors for the costumes in- 
cluded black, white, beige, peach, blue- 
gray, and dark green. Madam Pampinelli 
‘had to be magnificent so we built up her 
‘prow with flannel stuffing inside an old 
and robust corset top. 

The men’s costumes were the regular 
business suits and tuxedos. Hossefrosse, 
like Mrs. Pampinelli, was given an im- 
posing stuffed front. The maid wore the 
usual black dress with white apron maid’s 
costume. The stage-manager in the sec- 
ond act wore dirty white coveralls and 
white gym shoes. 


Make-up 

Everyone in the play wore some varia- 
tion of the straight make-up. Florence 
McCricket wore a darker shade of grease- 
paint to indicate a sun-tan. In our dra- 
matics laboratory we use shaving cream 
for blocking out eyebrows, as was done 
for all the women other than the maid 
and others were painted on. Paula Ritter’s 
eyebrows were short and painted at such 
an angle as to give her a perpetually cock- 
eyed expression. 

Since the women all wore evening 
dresses without sleeves, their arms had to 
be painted and for this we used Miner’s 
liquid make-up which is less expensive and 
more easily applied. This, however, is not 
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Notice 


N page 1 of this issue appears a list of 

contributors to the Stage Door Canteen 
Fund. The National Thespian Society, Col- 
lege Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
designated as the official collecting agency 
for all contributions from secondary schools. 
This includes all high schools—those that 
are not affiliated with the Thespian Society 
as well as those which are members. All 
schools contributing to this worthy cause 
receive an attractive certificate signed by 
Helen Hayes, Alfred Lunt, Antoniette Perry, 
and Garrett H. Leverton. 











usually recommended for facial make-up 
since other coloring does not blend in with 
it as well as with greasepaint and perspira- 
tion causes streaks. 





Costume Plot 

JENNY (Act One): Black dress, white collar, white 
apron and head dress, dark hose, black oxfords. (Act 
Three): Same as Act One. 

MR. RITTER (Act One): Green suit, hat, overcoat, 
gloves, green tie, dark shoes, socks with garters, col- 
ored shirt. (Act Three): Tux, white scarf, black bow, 
white stiff shirt, black shoes, black socks. : 

PA (Act One): Pink dress, gold slippers, pink 
slip, pink bow in hair. (Act Two): Black satin dress 
trimmed in white fur, black pumps with bows, black 
hat, dark hose, black slip, bracelet. (Act Three): 
White lace dress, blue slip, gold slippers, blue bow for 


hair. 

MRS. PAMPINELLI (Act One): Black velvet dress, 
black fan, black mesh hose, black shoes, tiera, red 
gloves, red handkerchief, jewelry. (Act Two): Black 
and chartreuse dress, black mesh hose, black shoes, 
black handkerchief and gloves, black jewelry. (Act 
Three): Add Kelley green gloves, fan and hair ornament. 

SPINDLER (Act One): Tuxedo, black shoes, black 
hose, white shirt, black tie. (Act Two): Same as 


Act One. 

NELLIE FELL (Act One): Light blue dress 
trimmed in silver, bare legs, white ostrich fan, silver 
lace gloves, black cape, silver slippers, black and silver 
bag, black lorgnette. (Act Two): Pink dress with 
black feathers, gold bag, gold slippers, black arm 
gloves. (Act Three): Add black feather cape. 

FLORENCE (Act One): White draped dress, gold 
slippers, gold jewelry, gold and green handkerchief, gold 
muff, green velvet cloak, white turban. (Act Two): 
Beige suit, green drape, green gloves, beige and brown 
shoes, hose, clips. 

HOSSEFROSSE (Act One): Padding, hat, cane, 
gloves, white tie, tails, opera slippers, black socks with 
garters, bold handkerchief, stiff front. (Act Two): 
Gray business suit, tan shoes, shirt. 

TEDDY (Act One): Tux, black hose, black socks 
with garters, white shirt, black tie. (Act Two): Tan 
suit, white and tan shoes, bright tie, shirt. 

TWILLER (Act One): Black tux, white shirt, black 
tie, black shoes, black socks with garters. (Act Two): 
Blue serge suit, red and green tie, loud shirt, mous- 
tache, shoes and socks same as Act One. 

CLARA (Act Two): Black pumps, hose, slip, dress, 
veil, bag, and hat; diamond ring, white handkerchief, 
black gloves up to shoulders. 

— MANAGER (Act One): Coveralls and tennis 
shoes. 


All the women wore brilliantly painted 
finger nails, some of them artificial, and 
those of Florence McCricket were a bril- 
liant green, long and sharply pointed. 

The men all wore the regular straight 
make-up with the exception of Mr. Ritter 
who wore a small moustache. 

Nelly Fell’s gray hair was silvered with 
aluminum paint and Mrs. Pampinelli’s 
hair was darkened by a black rinse. 


Budget 

ci i eh ee ee ai $ 6.15 

NE ok win ee aT bina ale teed | 49.60 

DRI EE Oe per See ea Tees 17.30 

CN ih diel EE eee i ea 6.00 

Miscellaneous (including royalty)...... 58.71 
$137.76 


Publicity 


The local and the college papers pub- 
lished several short articles dealing with 
the plot, the members of the cast and the 
crew, the direction and progress of the 
play. Printed posters were placed in many 
conspicuous places. In one window was 
a poster which used tiny pictures of each 
player wherever his name was mentioned. 
A portion of the play was recorded and 
played over the public address system of 
one of the college buildings the day the 
play was given. 


Educational Values 


The Torch-Bearers doesn’t impart great 
hunks of wisdom in itself, but it is an 
education in the appreciation of good 
comedy. It does teach what Mr. Ritter 
states in act three: “The theatre is a mat- 
ter of qualifications,—the same as any 
other profession; and it will only be 
through those particular qualifications 
that your Little Theatre will ever be 
brought about.” 

The play provides wholesome entertain- 
ment and material for “memory chuck- 
ling” for many days after the play. The 
T orch-Bearers gives unlimited opportunity 
for the youthful actor to escape from him- 
self and act a fool legitimately on the stage. 

(Next Month: Staging Sun-Up.) 
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Technical Director, 





Conducted by A. S. GILLETTE 


University Theatre, 
State University of lowa, lowa City, Iowa 

















Question: It is necessary that we 
have a bust of Hitler for our produc- 
tion of Margin For Error. We do not 
want to make this bust of regular 
modeling clay since this damages too 
easily. Is there some sort of a plaster 
concoction that could be used for this 
in place of the plaster of paris that 
dries too quickly or the papier mache 
that is too difficult to work? 


Answer: A mixture of one third Portland 
cement to two thirds powdered or shredded 
asbestos and water will result in a heavy, thick 
paste that is very easy to work. This mixture 
will stay moist and workable much longer than 
papier mache’ cr plaster of paris. It is almost 
as easily worked as modeling clay but has the 
advantage of hardening within twenty-four 
hours to the consistency of a block of cement. 
A light wooden frame on which the shape of 
the bust has been roughed out with one inch 
mesh chicken wire or hardware cloth will re- 
duce the amount of plaster required as well as 
the weight. The surface of this dried plaster 
readily accepts either oil or water color 
pigments. 

Question: We are producing Ever 
Since Eve. In this play there is one 
sound effect that we need help in pro- 
ducing. “There is a sputtering, back- 
firing, a screeching of brakes and one 
long and two short honks on an ex- 
tremely eccentric horn.” 

Answer: These are difficult sounds to pro- 
duce since everyone is so well acquainted with 
what the real article sounds like. By far the 
most satisfactory and easiest way out of this 
sound problem is playing a recording of an 


auto engine running, backfiring, etc., over a 
loudspeaker system or a phonograph. Records 
of the type you want can be obtained from 
Thomas J. Valentino, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City. This company will send you 
a catalogue of their sound effect recordings cn 
request. Records are priced at $2.00 each. 


If for some reason you cannot take this 
easier way Out you may approximate the sound 
of an auto engine running in the following 
fashion. Take an ordinary electric door bell 
and remove the bell from the assembly. Hook 
the door bell to two dry cell batteries by long 
wire leads. Hold the bell in your hand and 
allow the clapper to vibrate against the head 
of a snare drum which has the snares released. 
The tone and pitch of the ‘engine’ can be 
varied by moving the clapper f-om the cuter 
edges of the drum head towards the center. 
The ‘engine’ can be made to sputter and miss 
by allowing the vibrating clapper to strike the 
head of the drum momentarily at irregular 
intervals. A little experimenting with this de- 
vice will show you its possibilities. The back- 
firing can be done with a 22 blank pistol firing 
into an empty box or keg. A slap stick struck 
against an empty cardboard box cr an oil cloth 
covered pillow will do the same trick. This 
will naturally demand a sound effect man for 
each device and the success of the effect will 
depend upon their ability to synchronize their 
efforts. The screeching of brakes will be the 
most difficult sound to obtain. Try exveriment- 
ing with several “Bull Roarers.’”’ This device 
consists of a large can or pan nailed face down 
on a board. A hole is drilled into the center 
of the bottom and a cord, wire’ or sash cord 
passed through the hole and pulled taut against 
a knot. Place some powdered rosin into a cloth 
or the palm of a cotton glove, and holding the 
cord tight with one hand, pull this along the 
cord. The pitch and character of the sound 
produced can be varied in a number of ways. 
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Change of Address 


Change of mailing address should be re- 
ported to us immediately. Please report 
the old address, as well as the new. The 
date of expiration for your subscription ap- 
pears on the wrapper. 











The size of the can, the cord or wire used, and 
particularly the tautness of the cord all effect 
the nature of the sound. It may be that you 
will have to use two or more of these devices 
simultaneously for the proper effect. Try ex- 
perimenting with the adjustment screw on the 
vibrator of a real auto horn for your ‘eccentric 
horn’. If this is not ‘eccentric’ enough there 
are all sorts of possibilities cffered by the trom- 
bone, French horn or sax. 


Question: One of the best effects 
in Arsenic and Old Lace is the sound 
of squeaking hinges that accompanies 
the opening and closing of the window 
seat where the bodies are hidden. 
How can we produce this sound and 
synchronize it with the actual open- 


ing of the lid? 


Answer: A device that will produce a 
variety of squeaks can be made from a short 
length of 2x4, two pieces of broom stick, a 
short length of 1x2 and a couple of belts. Drilf 
a hole the diameter of the broom handle about 
2” from one end of the 2x4. Now make a 
saw cut from the end of the 2x4 into the hole 
you have just made. Turn the 2x4 on edge and 
drill a hcle 34” in diameter through the width 
of the board between the large hole and the 
end of the 2x4. Insert a 3@” carriage bolt and 
attach a wing nut, by tightening the wing nut 
the diameter of the larger hole can be varied 
slightly. Screw the 2x4 to some solid mount- 
ing, preferable to the set at some position where 
the operator can easily see the business at the 
window seat. With the two pieces cf broom 
handle and the 1x2 make a crank with one 
broom stick for the handle and the other in- 
serted into the hole in the 2x4 which has been 
liberally dusted with powdered rosin. The 
sounds are produced as the crank is turned 
while the volume and type of squeak is varied 
by adjustments on the tension exerted on the 
brocm stick by the tightening of the wing nut. 


Question: In the Thirteenth Chair 
there is a scene which demands some 
kind of a trick table. The medium 
places her hands over the table and it 
rises into the air. Could you tell us 
how to operate this or where we might 
rent such a table? 


Answer: I know of no such property house 
where such a table can be rented, but it would 
do no harm to write to a few and inquire. Try 
the Encore Studio, Inc., 410 West 47th, New 
York City. There is one solution open to you 
provided the war production effort has not 
deprived the supply houses of the necessary 
materials with which to build it. Build your 
table of balsa wood with the exception of the 
top and this is made of 4%” pine or fir veneer 
with a lip of balsa wood to give it the proper 
thickness. Balsa wood as you know, is lighter 
than cork and a table built of it can easily be 
lifted from the floor by the tips of two fingers. 
Your business will have to be planned in such 
a fashion that the medium places the tips of 
her fingers on the table. Two holes are drilled 
in the table top large enough to accommodate 
the two thumbs. The table is then lifted by the 
tips of the thumbs with the weight of fhe table 
thrown against the other finger tips to steady 
it. Be sure that the holes are drilled just far 
enough off center so that the table will tip 
towards you as it is lifted. 

Write to Balsa, Inc., 122 East 42nd St., 
New York City, for information regarding the 
balsa wood. 
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TO LEADING STAGE EQUIPMENT AND A — pe “wt addressed to each firm ee 
thi wi ri ttrractiv t 5 
SUPPLY HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES Write today. Mention the High School Thespian 





“DISTINCTIVE 


STAGE 


EQUIPMENT” 


e VELOUR CURTAINS 
¢e CURTAIN TRACKS 
®OLIO CURTAINS 
eCYCLORAMAS 











e AUDITORIUM DRAPES 
ePAINTED DROPS 
®AND SETTINGS 

eCYKE PROPS 


e INTERIOR FLATS 
© LIGHTING EQUIP. 
¢ STAGE HARDWARE 

e AND RIGGING 
¢ MOTOR CONTROLS 











10% DISCOUNT TO 
THESPIAN TROUPES 


Send for Catalog 


KNOXVILLE 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


609-611 Phillips Avenue 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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A Means of Buying Through a Single Source 
All Supplies and Equipment for the Theatre 


Write for Catalogue H 


1430 Broadway 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


Lights 

Costumes 
Fabrics 
Draperies 

Stage Hardware 
Make-Up 
Scenery 
Equipment 
Sound Records 


, Paint 
New York City Rising 





BROADWAY COSTUMING 


A You, too, can have costuming direct 
from the m that costumes more 
legitimate and non-professional shows 
than any other in America—at IN- 
SIDE prices. 
Thus, straight from the largest cos- 
tume source in the East, you will 
enjoy professional costuming at amaz- 
ingly low net rental rates. We guar- 
antee satisfaction by shipping ‘‘open 
account”’ if requested. Write us for 
estimates and complete details. 


> EAVES Costume Co.. Inc. 


Eaves Building 
151 W. 46th Street 


New York City 
Established 1870 








COSTUMES 


Scenery, Library Service, 
Everything from One House 






MAYBE YOU WOULD LIKE TO KNOW: 


that with rising costs here and there, there is one place 
that can give you the same Service at the same Rates, and 
in addition will help you with any problem of Production— 
also wiil suggest Popular Recent Releases, as well as 
Successful Old Favorites. 


We ship OPEN ACCOUNT. Service must please you or we 
adjust without question: 


Send for our CATALOG ''A"' 


HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME CO. 
46-52 South Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 





STAGE EQUIPMENT 


10% Educational Discount 
Manufacturers and Designers of Stage Curtains, Tracks, 
Rigging, Stage Lighting Equipment for School and Munic- 
ipal Auditoriums, Churches, Clubs, etc. 


METROPOLITAN SCENIC STUDIOS, INC. 


1611 Davenport St. 4605 North Sheridan Rd. 
Omaha, Nebraska Chicago, Illinois 


COSTUMES FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


We supply on rental costumes to 90% of the schools and 
college; throughout the United States. Our rates are 
within your budget and our service is prompt and efficient. 


BROOKS COSTUME COMPANY 


1150 Sixth Ave. New York City 








CURTAIN GOES UP... 


We are better than ever equipped with 


Costumes - Wigs - Accessories - Make-Up 


DRAMA—OPERA—HISTORY—PAGEANT, Etc. 
fone character or a whole show! 
CLASSIC x&%&k*% COMIC *%% MELODRAMA 


Thousands of choice costumes and wigs from TAMS of 
N. Y. now added by recent purchase. 





To get intelligent quotations please submit title, cast, 
setting, production date, etc. 


For the service you have always wanted consult 


COLORADO COSTUME CO. 


1751 CHAMPA ST.., DENVER, COLO. 





STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Clancy has been a ‘'name" in the theater for 56 years. 
Famous Contour Curtains, curtain tracks and controls, and 
stage hardware made by Clancy are to be found in 
theaters and civic auditoriums all over the world. 


J. R. CLANCY,-INC. 


1010 West Belden Ave., .Syracuse, New York 





STAGE LIGHTING 


YES! we still have a limited supply-of Spot- 
lights, Floodlights, Lighting Effects and Col- 
ored Gelatines for, the School Stage. We also 
manufacture Stereopticons. ORDER NOW. 


Newton Stage Lighting Co. 
253 W. 14th Street _ New York, N. Y. 








ORDER NOW 


THESPIAN FELT LETTERS 


See Your Troupe Sponsor for Price List 


The National Thespian Society 
College Hill Station Cincinnati, Ohio 





THESPIAN JEWELRY 
and 
STATIONERY 


PINS OR CHARMS 


Plain Sterling Silver _.. $1.25 
Plain Gold Plated Se co .... 
Sterling Silver, 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires.. 2.25 
Gold Plated, 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires.... 2.50 
Sterling Silver, 8 Pearls or 8 Sapphires.. 3.25 
Gold Plated,.8 Pearls or:8 Sapphirés’. ~.‘ 9.50 
10K (with Guard) 3 Sapphires or 3 Péarls 5.00 
10K (with Guard) 8 Sapphires or 8 Pearls 6.25 
10K (no Guard) 8 Sapphires or 8 Pearls. 4.75 






GUARDS 
peemeees Garvee. M.. ... ds ok le 
oe Re ee 7 <6 ae 
STATIONERY 


Two quires minimum quantity furnished 
at these prices. 
Special No. 1227-42 Polo Cloth—7!/4,"x10!//.” @ 75c a quire 
No. 1235-42 Monarch Balfour Ivory Cloth— 
2 Quires @ $1.25 per quire; 5 Quires @ 95c per quire 
No. 1236-42 Balfour Ivory Cloth, folded sheets— 
2 Quires @ $1.20 per quire; 5 Quires @ 95c per quire 


{All orders for Thespian jewelry and stationery must 
be countersigned by the National Secretary-Treasurer, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio). 


Write us for special requirements. 


HIGH SCHOOL RINGS GIFTS CUPS 
PINS MEDALS TROPHIES 
GOLD FOOTBALLS DIPLOMAS CHARMS 
DANCE FAVORS INVITATIONS 


COMMENCEMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OFFICIAL JEWELERS TO THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


a ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 





FEBRUARY, 1943 
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Exercises in Dramatics 
nerciAed Mm 
by EDWIN LYLE HARDEN 


Director of Dramatics, New Braunfels High School, New Braunfels, Texas 








Reaction and Response 


T HAS been said that half an actor’s 
| work is to make his own part effective, 

and the other half is to make the other 
players’ work effective. Certainly he 
should listen attentively, observe closely, 
and show definitely by his reaction the 
effect which everything said and done has 
on him, for often a character’s reaction 
by movement or facial expression conveys 
more meaning and conveys it more accu- 
rately and emphatically than that which 
js being said or done at the time. The 
reaction, however, must be definite, it 
must be appropriate, and it must be larger 
than would be natural off stage if it is to 
‘be projected effectively to an audience. 

The following scene illustrates the dra- 
matic significance of a character’s re- 
-action, in that the major interest lies not 
in what Katherine says or does so much 
as in the effect these things have upon 


‘Ethel. 
FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE* 
By FLoRENCE CLAy KNOx 


(Katherine has been telling Ethel about her 
‘romance with a married man. All is well until 
Ethel learns that the man is her own husband.) 

Katherine: Well, it’s all over, Ethel. I’ve 
decided. Perish my last scruples. His happiness 
means so much to me that if his wife can’t stay 
on the job, I’m going to take it away from her. 
She’s forfeited it—absolutely—and he’s going 
‘to be mine. 

Ethel: Good for you. I admire your spunk. 
‘Katherine, you’re a regular person, after all. 

Katherine: (Sighing) I’d rather that his wife 
‘were not a friend of mine. 

Ethel: It should make no difference in your 
friendship. If she’s a broad-minded, progressive 
woman, like me, it won’t. Not a bit. 


Katherine: Ethel, listen, our affair is just at 
that fascinating stage, where one glance, one 
touch, will turn it into a full-fledged love affair. 
But on the other hand, I can veer off, and he 
will never know how close he came to the abyss. 
Men are like that, you know. 

Ethel: Well, don’t veer off. I’m going to 
get some excitement out of this, and l’m bet- 
ting on you. Only—don’t back down. I’m so 
afraid you'll get weak-kneed about this ever- 
lasting wife. 

Katherine: You needn’t worry. He’s mine 
now, and no one can take him from me. Ethel, 
would you mind if I ’phoned him? He asked 
me to ride over to Glenwood with him to the 
Martin’s house party, and I hesitated because I 
felt, somehow, that would settle it, one way or 
another. But now, I’ve got no more scruples. 
I’m going to, wouldn’t you? 

Ethel: By all means. I’m riding over with 
Tommy. 

Katherine: O, Ethel, how glad I am that you 
have helped me to clear this vision of things! 
Isn’t it wonderful? My heart almost stops beat- 
ing to think of it. We're to have dinner at 
Stanley’s roadhouse and drive over by moon- 
light. It will be the longest time we have ever 
had alone together. 

Ethel: Well, telephone him while I put on 
my wraps. 1 must be going. (She walks over to 
the chair where her wraps are lying—Katherine 
picks up the receiver, carefully holding down 
the bracket.) 


For the dramatic contrast later, Ethel 
should, in the foregoing scene, be all en- 
thusiasm in urging Katherine on in her 
plans. Now when the number is called 
Ethel “freezes.” She is standing with her 
back to Katherine, and her coat half on. 
By merely ceasing all movement, she con- 
veys the stunning effect of what she hears. 
Gradually, slowly, as she comprehends the 
meaning and significance of the situation, 
she turns, and begins what is sometimes 
called in motion pictures the “slow burn.” 











Scene from Death Takes A Holiday. A production of the Lincoln, Ill., High School (Troupe 
225) with Mr. Lloyd E. Roberts directing. 
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Katherine: Trenton 6258. Hello—Jim—yes, 
I’ll go—No, it’s all right, and I'll never hesitate 
again—Did it really mean so much to you? 
I’m glad. Because it does to me, too. I’ll call 
you later. Goodby. (She hangs up the receiver. 
Ethel throws off her coat like a warrior prepar- 
ing for the fray and comes slowly back toward 
Katherine. Katherine appears engrossed with 
the chocolate box and pretends not to see her.) 
I suppose you think it is funny for me to be 
crazy about your blessed old Jim—yYou see, 
he’s not my blessed old Jim. He’s my ro- 
mance—just as Tommy Andrews is yours. (She 
continues to explore the chocolate box.) I 
never would have had the courage to do it, if 
it hadn’t been for you. Oh, here is one of your 
gummy ones. (She hands a chocolate to Ethel 
without looking at her. Ethel throws it back 
into the box angrily.) 

Ethel: What under the sun are you talking 
about? Is this a joke? If so, I fail to see the 
humor in it. 

Katherine: It is not a joke. The facts are 
just as you heard them. Jim asked me to ride 
over with him. He said that he couldn’t get 
away until six, and that you were going with 
Tommy earlier in the day. 

Ethel: (Fails to grasp the situation) Indeed! 
Well, how far do you intend te let this pleas- 
ant little affair go? 


Katherine: I don’t know. (Smiling brightly) 
But that will settle itsef nicely new that all 
three of us have this broader, saner outlook on 
life. Jim and I will probably marry as soon as 
possible—we’re both just that old-fashioned and 
prosy—and I want him to be generous and 
pay you all the alimony you want, so you will 
still have the money you want, but be scot-free 
in the bargain. How much happier we'll all be. 

Ethel: Have you gone plumb crazy? 


In playing a scene of this kind there 
will be a tendency on the part of Ethel to 
allow her reactions to subside during 
Katherine’s speeches, particularly because 
those speeches are rather long, and be- 
cause of Katherine’s calm, nonchalant 
manner. If the scene is to be effective, 
however, Ethel should not only maintain 
her feeling, but she should show her grow- 
ing anger by her gradually increasing 
forcefulness. With each of the following 
lines her emotion builds to the breaking 
point when she says, “Oh — Damn 
Tommy!” Our interest is not in what 
Katherine says, but definitely in the effect 
it has upon Ethel. Unless that effect is 
registered and projected forcefully, we as 
an audience are left with a feeling of hav- 
ing been cheated because we have been 
led to anticipate it. To repeat, half of 
Ethel’s task is to make each of her 
speeches more forceful as the scene pro- 
gresses, but of equal importance is her 
constantly increasing force during Kath- 
erine’s speeches. There must be no let- 
down when she is not speaking. 


Katherine: (Appearing to notice for the first 
time) Why, Ethel dear, surely this isn’t going 
to make any difference in our friendship? (She 
rises and attempts to embrace Ethel.) 

Ethel: (Pushing her away) Don’t dare touch 
me. I hate you. That’s the way with you people 
who pretend to be so good. In their hearts 
they’re a thousand times wickeder than any- 
body else. 

Katherine: Why, Ethel, it’s silly for you to 
be miffed about this. You have forfeited your 
claim to Jim, if ever a wife did. You know it. 
You admitted you did. 

Ethel: He never seemed to care. 

Katherine: Did you want him to whine 
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For the High 


By PROF. RAY E. HOLCOMBE 
Department of Drama, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Questions pertaining to your problems on make-up are welcomed by Prof. 
Holcombe. Enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope with your letter. 


School Theatre 














QUESTION: My most troublesome problem is 
that of getting my high school boys to look 
convincingly mature. For dark-haired boys I 
have used corn starch on the hair, but for the 
light-haired ones it doesn’t seem to be effective. 
Could you give me some suggestions? J. R. 


ANSWER: My first suggestion is that 
you post the following direction with your 
announcement of the casting of the play: 
“No boy or girl will be allowed to have 
a hair-cut or a hair trim until the play is 
over.” By allowing the hair to grow, the 
sparse areas around the temples will fill 
in and greatly aid in adding a look of 
maturity. The admonition about the hair 
is important for girls also, for many a 
planned effect has been spoiled by the last 
minute short “bob” sprung on a director 
by one of his leading girl characters. The 
most satisfactory whitening for hair, in 
my opinion, is Zauder’s Liquid White 
Mascara, It is applied simply and quickly 
by using the brush provided in the bottle. 
For the light-haired boys, I have been 
successful only when I have colored the 
hair dark with either dark brown or black 
mascara before applying the white. Corn 
starch or powder on the light hair tends 
to make it look unwashed rather than 
graying or whitening it. Much of the 
effect in making boys look more mature 
can be accomplished by matters of dress. 
Too little attention is paid to wearing the 
right type of collar. Stiff collars often 
help, for they conceal a too youthful neck 
or a too prominent Adam’s Apple. I as- 
sume that you feel that you cannot afford 
wig rental; otherwise I’d suggest that 
wigs are your solution, especially when 
they are well fitted. Note: Zauder’s Mas- 
cara can be obtained by writing Zauder 
Brothers, New York City. 


QUESTION: Can I do anything to prevent the 
imprint of a stage kiss from showing? F. S. H. 


ANSWER: Do not apply too thick a 
layer of. lipstick. Powder the lips. Have 
the subject run the tongue over them. 





around? How much good would it have done 
if he had? 

Ethel: At least I didn’t suppose my friends 
were conniving for him behind my back. 

Katherine: You shouldn’t have kept your 
back turned so much. 

Ethel: I don’t know how much of this you 
really mean, but I'll tell you right here— if you 
ride over to Glenwood with Jim Harding, I 
shall not go one step. 

Katherine: Not even with Tommy? 

Ethel: Oh—Damn Tommy! (She stamps 
her foot and bursts out crying. Katherine looks 
down at her, smiling.) 


* For Distinguished Service, by Florence Clay Knox. 


Published by Walter H. Baker Co., Boston, Mass. 
Excerpts reprinted by permission. 
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Test for imprint on the back of the hand. 
A series of trials using varying amounts of 
lipstick, and then powdering, will accom- 
plish what you wish. 


QUESTION: My high school boys and girls 
have been urging me to change to Westmore 
make-up products, since according to them, 
they are the latest, and the brand we use is 
“old fashioned”. What is your opinion? O. A. 


ANSWER: I have been asked this ques- 
tion many times. As a result I wrote to 
the House of Westmore asking them to 
send descriptive literature, samples, or 
anything that might aid me in giving a 
fair answer. I have never received a re- 
ply. From others I have learned that they 
are not particularly interested in high 
school or little theatre make-up. If th’s 
assumption is incorrect, I shall be glad to 
know of it. However, regardless of the 
brand, I should advise against your chang- 
ing. The product of all the “Old line” 
companies have been kept pretty well 
abreast of the times. In addition, the 
type of make-up you now use was specifi- 
cally developed for stage use, whereas the 
other has been developed for motion pic- 
tures. 


QUESTION: Is there some sort of adhesive 
tape that can be used to hold down the fore- 
head portion of a wig? E. D. L. 


ANSWER: The forehead portion, the 
“wig blender” tends to pucker when the 
wigs does not fit. I do not advise using 
toupee tape, the double faced adhesive 
made for such a purpose. Wigs that are 





Your Questions on Make-Up 
FFECTIVE with this issue, 


Prof. Holcombe’s department 
will be devoted entirely to answer- 
ing questions in the field of make- 
up applicable to the high school 
theatre. 

High school dramatics directors 
are urged to submit questions per- 
taining to make-up problems in spe- 
cific situations. Title of plays and 
names and characters should be 
mentioned. 

If an immediate answer is re- 
quested, a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope should be enclosd; other- 
wise the reply will appear on this 
page. 

All questions should be addressed 
to Prof. Holcombe, Department of 
Drama, Ithaca College, Ithaca, New 
York. 














A Patriotic Gesture 


ANY of the boys who were in your | 

dramatics club a season or two ago are } 
now spending dreary days and nights on 
lonely outposts around the world. We sug- 
gets that you help make their time just 
a little more cheerful by. sending them a 
complimentary subscription for THe HicH 
SCHOOL THESPIAN. We are prepared to go 
along with you in this worthy cause by offer- 
ing a year’s subscription to the men in serv- 
ice for only $1.25. Why not make this your 
next dramatics club project? To each soldier 
for whom you order a subscription we will 
send a postal card notifying him. of your 
thoughtful gift. 











commonly sent out from costume houses. 
have such a thick cloth blender, that, 
should tape be affixed beneath, there- 
would be a very thick ridge to conceal. 
Instead, I suggest refitting the wig. This 
may be done by putting on the wig, gath- 
ering up the slack at the base of the crown: 
until the blender hugs the forehead snugly, 
taking off the wig, then sewing an overlap: 
on the inside of the back portion to take 
up the slack. If, when the wig is put on 
again, it tends to bind, use elastic for the 
overlap. If the blender tends to slip, stick 
it down with spirit gum. 


QUESTION: I have been told that to change- 
a brown haired girl to a red-head, I should send 
her to a beauty parlor for a henna rinse. Will 
that be satisfactory? M. C. H 


ANSWER: Probably not. My experi- 
ence has been, that though the girl looks 
convincingly red-headed ‘offstage, she will 
not look sufficiently so on the stage under 
stage lighting. I have had much better 
luck by using copper bronze metallic 
powder. Do not dust it on. Use coatings 
of it with a powder puff, getting it to 
cling to the hair. A very little vaseline 
applied to the hair will help. Avoid get- 
ting the metallic powder on the scalp. 
Flecks of it that fall on the face will make 
dark smudges if mixed into the complex- 
ion base. For this reason, do the hair 
first, clean the face, and then do the 
make-up. 


QUESTION: How can I determine where to 
put the “crow’s feet” lines? E. J. C. 


ANSWERS Ask the subject to squint one 
eye. Then, apply a puff of powder to the 
portion crinkled up at the outer edge of 
the eye. When the muscles are relaxed 
from the squint, you will have a good pat- 
tern left by the unpowdered valley of lines. 
This same technique can be applied for 
determining the placement of the fore- 
head wrinkles. Because young people are 
often unable to wrinkle up their fore- 
heads, it is sometimes necessary to force 
the wrinkles by placing one hand on the | 
head moving the scalp downward while 
the forefinger and thumb of the other 
hand at the base of the forehead press 
upward. Whatever lining is done should 
be guided by the natural patterns indi- 
cated by the individual’s own facial move-~ 
ments. ; ‘ 
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1. thespian Troupe 505 at the Puryear, Tenn., High School. 


2. Best Thespian Helen Beronio, El Centro, Calif., Union High 
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School. 3. Thespian Troupe No. 533 at the Anthony, Kansas, High School. Established and sponsored by Miss Ann Nichols. 
4. Best Thespian Doris A. Pyle of Troupe No. 453, Regional High School, Lindenwold, N. J. 5. Scene from tke Junior Class 


play, What A Life, at the Sac City, lowa, High School (Thespian Troupe 12). 


Directed bv Mr. B. E. Moeller. 6. Best 


Thespian Mary Elizabeth Brigance, Troupe No. 301, Marked Tree, Ark., High School. 
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[On the High School Stage : 








State College, Pa. 


HE Senior Class production of Lost Horizon 

on January 15 was the first major play of 
the year for the Dramatics Department of the 
State College High School (Thespian Troupe 
175). Thespians began their program with an 
assembly program given before the student 
body on October 9. On November 17 they fol- 
lowed with a performance of the one-act play, 
Elmer and the Lovebug. Early in December, 
they gave their third one-act play, Junket for 
the Junkman. On December 11 Thespians par- 
ticipated in the P. T. A. Christmas program, 
presenting the play, Miracle For Mary.. The 
dramatics and Thespian program of this school 
is directed by Miss Janette M. Burns.—Phylis 
Deal, Secretary. 


Rocky River, Ohio 


HE production of Heaven Can Wait, on 

December 11, 12, proved one of the out- 
standing stage successes of recent years at the 
Rocky River High School, with Miss Edith A. 
White in charge. The performances were given 
under the sponsorship of Thespian Troupe No. 
65 of this school. A special Service Program 
was given in January with Thespians and the 
Student Council as co-sponsors. Under Miss 
White’s leadership an equally successful pro- 
gram is being planned for the present semester. 
—Paul D. Robinson, Secretary. 


Neenah, Wis. 


ITH Miss Helen Paulson as director, 
members of Troupe No. 103 of the 
Neenah High School gave a matinee and an 
evening performance of American Passport on 
November 16 and 17 respectively. Early this 
spring Thespians will give performances of two 
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News about interesting and important events in the field of high school dramatics. 
Dramatics directors are urged .to contribute brief articles concerning their _ major 
activities from month to month. 


one-act plays, also under Miss Paulson’s di- 
rection.—jfanet Rike, Secretary. 


Williamson, W. Va. 


gee of Fhespian Troupe No. 23 of 
the Williamson’:High School are enjoy- 
ing a busy season under the leadership of Miss 
Rose G. Smith, troupe sponsor and dramatics 
director. The troupe was organized for the 
season’s work early in the fall with Joanne 
Maynard as president, Jean Stubblefield as sec- 
retary, and Mary Ann Brown as treasurer, A 
program committee has been at work since 
early fall. Along with the production of plays, 
the Troupe is sponsoring several social events. 
—Fean Stubblefield, Secretary. 


Massillon, Ohio 


S an additional contribution to the war 

effort, members of Troupe No. 178 of the 
Washington High School have compiled and 
published a directory of all alumni Thespians 
of that school now in the armed forces. Thes- 
pians have taken upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of writing to all alumni members whose 
addresses are known. Mr. M. W. Wickersham, 
last season’s sponsor, is now located in Scot- 
land. Miss Virginia Lee is troupe sponsor this 
year. 


Newport, Vt. 


HE dramatics club production of the one- 

act play, A Mind of Her Own, on Novem- 
ber 6, opened the current dramatics season for 
Thespians of Troupe No. 107 of the Newport 
High School, with Mrs. Norma F. Woodhull as 
sponsor. On December 18 Thespians produced 
a Christmas pageant which was well received. 
Plans for this spring call for the production 


of additional plays.—foyce Kenerson, Secretary. 


Wyandotte, M-ch. 


BUSY dramatic year is under way at the 

Roosevelt High School (Thespian Troupe 
50), with troupe sponsor Carl S. Hardwicke 
in charge. The Sentor class play, Cuckoos On 
The Hearth, on November 12, 13, opened the 
program of major play. Among the one-act 
plays staged by the drama classes dur-ng the 
fall semester were Little Darling, Poor Aubrey, 
and Suppressed Desires. The first drama event 
of the season was the “Victory Varieties” pro- 
gram presented at a local theatre on September 
29. The Christmas season was observed with 
the performance of an original musical panto- 
mime, Unto the Least of These. The spring 
schedule calls for the production of the Junior 
Class play in February, the Thespian play in 
April and the annual operetta, Hats Off, in 
May. Under Thespian leadership the school 
sponsors an Entertainment Service Bureau for 
the benefit of the school and community.— 
Ellen Jane Famieson, Secretary. 


Pana, Ill. 


HE Junior Class play, Saturday Evening 

Ghost, on November 13 marked the open- 
ing of the current drama season at the Pana 
High School (Troupe No. 219), with Miss 
Rosella Hawkins directing. Thirteen new mem- 
bers were added to the Troupe early in No- 
vember. The spring schedule calls for the pro- 
duction of additional plays. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


PACKED auditorium of playgoers greeted 

the production of Ask for the Moon at 
the Seton High School (Thespian Troupe 371) 
on November 15. This marked the opening of 
the current season of full-length plays for this 
school, with Sister Marie Palmyre directing. 
The addition of two dances gave variety to the 
performance. Students appearing in the play 
were Ruth Dinsmore, Patricia Sinnard, Made- 
line Wuebbling, Claire Feldcamp, Mary Hal- 
loran, Claire Kortekamp, Mabel Unger, Car- 
melita Siemer, Rosemary Kluener, Helen Par- 
tridge, and Lorraine Doerle. 


Keokuk, lowa 


—_ performance of Seven Kevs To Bald- 
pate by the Junior Class on November 6 
opened the season at the Keokuk High School 
(Thespian Troupe No. 192), with Mr. Frank- 
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lin D. Stone in charge. The second major play 
of the season, You Cant Take It With You, 
is scheduled for March 4. Thespians opened 
their activities with the one-act play, Three 
Taps On a Wall, given on October 7. The 
fall semester also included the program of a 
War Chest pageant on November 16 and The 
Nativity given by the dramatics department 
on December 19. Thespians are planning to 
contribute part of the play proceeds to the 
Stage Door Canteen Fund. The first initiation 
of the season was held on November 24. 


River Forest, Il. 


]  pamretorn got under way at the Trinity 

High School (Thespian Troupe No. 306) 
with the Junior Class play, Nine Till Six, given 
on November, 1920, with Miss Connie Alonzi 
directing. The fall semester also included the 
production of several one-act plays and _ta- 
bleaux, given by class groups. Early in Octcber 
Thespians entertained members of the dra- 
matics club at a tea which was followed by a 
program of readings and brief talks. ‘This is 
Miss Alonzi’s first season as troupe sponsor. 
The production of other plays is being planned 
for this spring.—Lorraine King, Secretary. 


Fall River, Mass. 
’ i ‘HE annual production of original one-act 


plays was given on November 13 at the 
B. M. C. Durfee High School under the spon- 
sorship of Thespian Troupe 254, with Miss 
Barbara Wellington in charge. Student-written 
plays chosen for this event included Zen Plays 
Detective, by Adele Zais, The Brief Debut of 
Tilly, by Muriel Katzman, On Time, and How 
High Is the Sky? by Betty Trask. Miss Well- 
ington has experienced unusual success with 
the production of one-act plays written by her 
students. 


Alton, II. 


HE sum of $64.52 was contributed by the 

students of the Alton High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 126) to the Stage Door Canteen 
Fund early in November. This large sum was 
raised through the production of an assembly, 
play directed by a Thespian and through con- 
tributions made by the various roll rooms. In 
charge of the project was Miss Mildred Rut- 
ledge, dramatics director and troupe sponsor. 
Thespians gave the one-act play, First Shave, 
on November 4, as the first play of the sea- 
son. On November 20 the Dramatics Club fol- 
lowed with the three-act play, Young April, 
directed by Miss Rutledge. Thespians will 
assist the Dramatics Club in celebrating its 
twentieth anniversary this season. The first 
Thespian initiation of the season was also being 
planned at the time of this writing. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


S one of their first projects, members of 

the newly-created Thespian Troupe No. 
534 of the Mamaroneck Senior High School 
appeared early in November in a radio skit 
over Station WIAS, staged by the American 
Red Cross. Thespians also took leading parts 
in launching the Victory Corps Program, ap- 
pearing in the school assembly and later before 
a Parent-Teachers Association meeting. A for- 
mal and impressive installation of the Troupe 
was held on November 18, with Mrs. Novilla 
B. Lale as founder and troupe sponsor.— 
Beverly Brodwin, Secretary. 


Erwin, Tenn. 


CONTRIBUTION of $25.00 was made 

early in November by members of Thes- 
pian Troupe 406 of the Unicoi County High 
School to the Stage Door Canteen Fund, with 
Mrs, L. H. Allred acting as troupe sponsor. 
The fund was raised through a Thespian-spon- 
sored assembly program at the close of which 
a collection was taken. In December Thespians 
held their first banquet of the season. The 
initiation of new members followed at the close 
of the banquet. 
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Folsom, Calif. 


HE current play production season for the 
Folsom High School (Thespian Troupe 
526) opened on the evening of November 13 


with performances of three one-act plays, Pier-__ 


rot of San Sebastian, Hold Everything, and 
johnny Goes Haywire, given by the drama 
class and the Glee Club. The program was 
under the general direction of Miss Mabel 
Whitten, troupe sponsor. A second evening of 
one-acts, including Elmer and the Love Bug, 
The Exile, It’s a Gift, and Wildcat Willie Gets 
Brain Fever, was given before the school dis- 
missed for the Christmas season. Miss Whitten 
reports new interest in dramatics this season. 


Santa Maria, Calif. 


7. the joint sponsorship of Thespian 
Troupe 464 and the Theatre Arts Class, 
performances of Professor How Could You? 
were given on December 3, 4, with all net 
proceeds turned over to the Stage Door Can- 
teen Fund. The production was given under 
the direction of Mr. Stanley G. Breneiser, 
troupe sponsor and dramatics director. The 
same groups produced the one-act play, So 
Wonderful! (in White), on November 20. 
Thespians also presented a dialogue, “After the 
Air Raid,” with music and sound effects, for 
the Junior Red Cross Assembly. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


WO performances of The Lady Who Came 

To Stay, November 13 and 14, were given 
at the Franklin School, with Miss Geraldine 
Green directing. Late in October, three per- 
formances of the one-act play, Just Women, 
were also given under Miss Green’s direction. 
One of the performances was given a radio 
program. The one-acts, The Marriage Pro- 
posal, and Why I:Am a Bachelor, were given 
before the school assembly on December 16. 
A patriotic choral reading, Our Heritage, was 
also given before the school assembly on Jan- 
uary 11. Present plans call for the production 
of a patriotic program sponsored by Thespians 
of Troupe No. 468 of this school, with the 
net proceeds going to some war organization.— 
jeanne Ferguson, Secretary. 


Shenandoah, Iowa 


HE first project of the Dramatics Depart- 

ment (Thespian Troupe 133) of the 
Shenandoah High School was a Poetry Re- 
cital given on October 15, with Miss May 
Virden directing. This was?the fourth annual 
recital given at this school. ‘The first major 
play of the season, Sixteen in August, was given 
by the Junior Class in. December. Plans will 
soon be made under Miss Virden’s direction 
for the production of plays scheduled for the 
spring semester. 


Dallas, Texas 


HE Seniors of the W. H. Adamson High 

School (Thespian Troupe 338) began the 
current dramatics season on December 4 with 
a performance of She’s A Soldiers Sweetheart, 
with Miss W. G. Hedde directing. Thespians 
presented the one-act play, The Thanksgiving 
Adventure, on November 25, and Orruville’s 
Date and Frankies Wife at the assembly pro- 
grams sponsored before Christmas. Early in 
November Thespians sponsored an assembly 
program as a try-out for new members. Miss 
Hedde was appointed Thespian Regional Di- 
rector for the State of Texas early this fall.— 
Marianne Craig, Secretary. 


Rockland, Me. 


WO framed certificates of merit earned in 

last spring’s play contest were presented 
to the Rockland High School at a meeting of 
Thespian Troupe No. 431 held on October 6. 
The presentation was made by Milton Wooster, 
Troupe President. Thespians then approved 
plans for the production of a dramatic project 
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DISCOVERED EASTER = 


A play in one act by Elizabeth McFad- , 
den, adapted from the story by 
R R. M. Alden. 
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Theme: The daily miracles of mod- 
ern life are more improbable than the 
great religious truths which doubters 
question. The play enacts a univer- 
sal and poignant human experience. 
It lives on in the hearts of its audience. 

Characters : 
of twelve. 


1 man, 2 women, a boy 
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Time: About forty minutes. 
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Scene: A simple home interior of 
today with a garden at the back or 
side. The garden may be imagined, 
or may add to the scenic beauty of 
* the set. 
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for the purpose of raising funds for the Stage 
Door Canteen Fund. The remainder of the 
evening was given to the presentation of ex- 
cerpts from well-known plays by various mem- 
bers of the Troupe. Mr. Allston E. Smith, 
troupe sponsor, concluded the program with 
the reading of the war poem, High Flight.— 
Virginia Foster, Secretary. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


SK For the Moon opened the present 

dramatics season on November 15 for 
members of the Seton Players (Thespian Troupe 
No. 371) of the Seton High School, with Sister 
Marie Palmyre directing the production. Thes- 
pians followed with the one-act play, In Old 
Mexico, on December 10. The second major 
play of the year, In A Stable Rude, was given 
by the Prep Players, Freshmen dramatics club, 
on December 20. The Christmas play, Down 
to Bethlehem, was given by Thespians on De- 
cember 23, with Sister Palmyre directing. Pro}- 
ects for this season include an U. S. O. Enter- 
tainment Bureau, Thespian initiations, inter- 
class contest during National Drama Week in 
February, and the annual Thespian banquet 
in the spring.—Patricia Sinnard, Secretary. 


Webster Groves, Mo. 


EMBERS of Troupe No. 191 of the Web- 

ster Groves High School held their first 
meeting of the season on October 14 at which 
time plans for the year were discussed. The 
second meeting of the Troupe was held on 
October 23 at the home of Alyce Baumgart- 
ner, with troupe sponsor Shirley L. Pratt 
presenting several concentration exercises she 
saw demonstrated at a drama school last sum- 
mer. The ‘season’s program of three-act plays 
got underway early in December with several 
performances of.the new play, Heaven Can 
Wait, directed by Miss Pratt.—Alyce Baum- 


gartner, Secretary. 
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Mr. Lawrence W. Smith, Thespian Sponsor, Charleston, W. V 
Best Thespian Mary Weber, Olney, Ill., High School. 

Blaine Kruger, member of Troupe No. 74 of the Middletown 
Eleanor Del Conte, Troupe No. 453 

(Left to Right): Beverly Kinzer, Selma Mae 
they appeared in the annual musical comedy, 
the William Penn Sr. High School, York Pa. 


Linderwold, N. J. 
Reinecker, and Gloria Kinzer as 
Wanted: A Man. A production of 

Directed by Leon C, Miller. 


a., High School. 


, N. Y., High School. 
Regional High School i 





Scene from the play, Shruberry Hill, a production of Thespian Troupe 177 of 


the Orlando, Fla., Senior High School. Directed by Miss Mildred E. Murphy. 
Miss Shirley L. Pratt, Thespian Sponsor, Webster Groves, Mo., High School. 
Best Thespian Jack McCurdy, Thespian Troupe 292, Olney, Ill., High School 
Best Thespian — McCurda, El Centro, Calif., Union High School. 

Thespians Jack Dempsey and Ella Aduddell in The Obstinate Family at the 
Field-Kindley High School, Coffeyville, Kan. 
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Wetumpka, Ala. 


VARIED and interesting program consist- 

ing of three-act plays, one-act plays, and 
assembly programs, is being sponsored this sea- 
son by members of Thespian Troupe No. 125 
at the Wetumpka High School. Performances 
are being given for various war causes, includ- 
ing U. S. O. and the Stage Door Canteen 
Fund. The first major play of the season, 
Drums of Death, was given during the fall term 
with an all-Thespian cast directed by Mrs. 
Austin Bridges, troupe sponsor. Troupe meet- 
ings are being held twice a month at the home 
of some club member. A program of readings, 
poems, skits, pantomimes and talks is always 
given at these meetings. Mary Helen Cousins, 
last season’s Best Thespian, is troupe president. 
—Fred Lehman, Secretary. 


Findlay, Ohio 


HESPIAN projects for the fall semester at 

the Findlay High School (Troupe No. 
451) included two radio programs given over 
Station WEIN, with Mr. Wilbur Hall direct- 
ing. Thespians also appeared as speakers be- 
fore several church groups during Education 
Week. The first play of the season, June Mad, 
was given on November 20 with the Junior 
Class sponsoring the production. A number 
of Thespians appeared in a pageant for Parents’ 
Night early in December.—Galvin Thatcher, 
Secretary. 


Tucson, Ariz. 


WO performances of Don’t Take My Penny 

on October 22, 23, opened the current 
production season at the Tucson Senior High 
School (Thespian Troup No. 425). The play 
was directed by Miss Lillian Cavett, troupe 
sponsor. The second major play of the year 
will be given by the Senior Class in February. 
Thespians and members of the drama classes 
sponsored the production of three one-act plays 
in December. The program included, Every- 
thing Nice, Seiior Freedom and Facob Comes 
Home. The fall term also included a radio 
program given for the Arizona Educational 
Association. Thespian projects included a sal- 
vage drive and a special program for the 
Hirma Club.—Lara Faye Clayton, Secretary. 


Olney, IIl. 


S their contribution to the scrap salvage 

campaign, members of Troupe No. 292 at 
the Olney High School sponsored a silk hose 
and key drive early in the fall. Dramatics activi- 
ties opened on December 3 with the radio play, 
Time Is Short. On December 23 followed the 
annual Christmas play, also given by Thes- 
pians, with Miss Claribel Lee directing.— 
Eugenia Weber, Secretary. 


Millwood, Wash. 


EST VALLEY High School (Troupe No. 

305) opened its current dramatics sea- 
son with performances of Plane Crazy on No- 
vember 20, 21, with Mr. Ralph N. Doud 
directing. The play was given as an all-school 
production. Earlier in the fall the dramatics 
class staged a performance of the one-act play, 
Farewell Cruel World, for a Masonic banquet. 


New London, Wis. 


HE Senior Class~play, Night of January 16, 
was given on November 20 as the first 
full-length play of this season at the Wash- 
ington High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
119). Miss Mary Larsen directed. Late in 
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GUIDE TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMA IN THE UNITED STATES 





Maurice Gnesin, Head « 


ACTING @ _ DIRECTING 
Student Acting Company 


GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


School of Drama of The Art Institute of Chicago 
Mary Agnes Doyle, Ass't Head 


PRODUCTION @ _ DESIGN 


Accredited: BFA and MFA Degrees 
For Information address: Registrar, Dept. T, Goodman Memorial Theatre, The Art Institute, Chicago, Illinois 








ITHACA COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH-DRAMA 
Dramatic Art 


A four-year college course in three years, with a liberal arts background. Graduates may be certified to teach. 
Broadcasting connections with WHCU. 


Entering Dates: Jan. 4, May 10, Sept. 7, 1943. — 
ADRIAN M. NEWENS, Director, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Speech .. . Radio 





October the Sophomore Class presented the 
one-act play, The Ring and the Look, directed 
by Thespians Donald Huebner and Clarissa 
Boettcher. As one of their first projects this 
season, Thespians entered a float in the home- 
coming parade held October 9. A Troupe con- 
stitution was adopted early in the fall under 
the direction of Miss Betty Klucinske, troupe 
sponsor.—Dalton Schoenig, Reporter. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


WO performances of You Can't Take It 

With You on May 20, 21, closed the spring 
dramatics season for members of Troupe No. 
264 at the Central Junior-Senior High School. 
The play was given by the graduating class, 
with Miss Edith E. Humphrey directing. This 
season the first full-length play, The Night of 
january 16th, was given on January 14 by the 
fall semester graduating class, with Miss Hum- 
phrey directing. Thespians and other dramatics 
students sponsored a program of one-act plays, 
consisting of The Yellow Sheet, Darkness, and 
Suitable for Charity, on November 19. Thes- 
pians projects for the year include a benefit 
for raising funds for the Stage Door Canteen 
Fund, and the production of an evening of one- 
act plays during National Drama Week. All 
Thespian activities are directed by Miss Hum- 
phrey.— Muriel Gifford, Secretary. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


5 lew Junior class production of Dangerous 
Ladies, on November 20, marked the open- 
ing of the current year for the dramatics stu- 
dents of the Stonewall Jackson High School 
(Thespian Troupe No. 121). Thespians will 
give the second major play of the year, Pure 
As The Driven Snow, in February, while the 
Senior Class will close the season in May with 
a performance of June Mad. All major pro- 
ductions are under the direction of Teresa C. 
White. Late this fall Even Exchange was given 
by Thespians, with the net proceeds being 
turned over to the Stage Door Canteen Fund. 
Through a concerted effort by Thespians since 
the troupe was established in October, 1940, 
stage equipment worth over $300.00 has been 
added to the school. Patrons of the school 
have also contributed many stage pieces.— 
jo Alice MclIlhatton, Secretary. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
\ JITH more than 1,800 students participat- 


ing, an impressive pageant in song, verse, 
and tableau, was presented on November 5 to 
an audience of 6000 at the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium. The entire program was under the 
general direction of Mr. Elias Lane, dramatics 


SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


offers work in Dramatic Arts and Radio leading to 
B.A., B.F.A. and M.A. degrees. 
For information address 


RUPEL J. JONES, University of Oklahoma 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 





THE SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


Instruction and Participation Available in all 
Phases of Speech. University Theatre in Connection. 


E. TURNER STUMP, Director 





YOUR DRAMA CAREER 


Stage Screen Radio 
Practical training with ‘'most prolific 
play production organization in America" 
Write General Manager for information 
GILMORE BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
44 South El Molino Avenue, Pasadena, California 





School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Wash. 


@ Complete Curriculum leading to B. A. and M. A. 
Degrees. 


@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 





EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Practical training with outstanding professionals for radio 
the stage, speech correction, effective speaking and allied 
fields. Highly selected student body. A.B., A.M., and 
.L.I. degrees. 
Address inquiries to: 


HOWARD M. HIGGINS, Dean 








DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Four year professional college course in acting, produc- 
tion or playwriting leading to A.B. degree. Eight pro- 
ductions annually in the Carnegie Tech theatre. 


Henry Boettcher, Head* 


Acting and Production: Stage Design: Lloyd Wen- 
Douglas McLean, Mary inger. 
Morris, Robert Gill. Technical Direction, Stage 
he fo ee and History Lighting: George Kim- 
Drama: Thomas Job. berly. 
Voice and Speech: Edith 
Warman Skinner. 
Costume Design: Elizabeth 
Schrader Kimberly. 


® On leave of absence. 


— 
For information apply to Chairman of Admissions 


Stage Movement and Eu- 
rythmics: Margery 
Schneider. 


Fencing: Joseph Harsky. 
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A NEW PATRIOTIC 
PAGEANT 


America 
By Malvina Lindsay 


This pageant is written with the “pur- 
pose of awakening interest in our Amer- 
ican song heritage, and to give our patri- 
otic songs more meaning to those who 
sing them.” This entertainment may be 
presented by only a narrator, a singer 
and pianist, but is more effective as a 
group enterprise using a large number in 
the cast. The school orchestra, fife and 
drum corps, and chorus may furnish the 
music. There is also good opportunity 
for community singing. An authentic 
and entertaining history of our popular 
folk and patriotic songs presented with 
dances, tableaux and music. (Music not 
furnished.) 3 copies required. 390c 


Some Other Good Patriotic Numbers 


FREEDOM'S CAVALCADE. Patriotic Revue 50c 
| AM AN AMERICAN. Pageant 6 5 pee 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 


One-act play....... .50c 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 


1631 South Paxton Street 
Dept. |! 
Sioux City, lowa 

















Top Ranking Plays 
For Spring 


Low and Non-royalty 
Three Acts 


SUB-DEB SUE 
by Olive Price 


MINUS A MILLION 
by Jean Lee Latham 


YOUNG ADVENTURE 
by George Savage 


CALLING ALL GHOSTS 


by James Stone 


HARMONY HOUSE 
by Conrad Seiler 


DOUBLE OR NOTHING 
by Glenn Hughes 


PROM KING 
by Esther Olson 


WHAT A BOY 
by Conrad Seiler 


MA’S NEW HUSBAND 
by Leland Price 


JUMPIN’ JUPITER 
by Kurtz Gordon 


GRANDMA STEPS OUT 
by Eloise Keeler 


HOME CAME HATTIE 
by Fay Tobias 


MR. COOK'S TOUR 
by Leland Price 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
6 E. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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A character from the play, Gray Bread, as 

given by Troupe No. 83 at the Lemmon, 

S. Dak., High School. Miss Helen C. Movius 
directed. 





director at the Rufus King High School. De- 
mocracy’s centuries old struggle against tyran- 
nies, ancient and new, was the theme of the 
pageant, which was based upon the _ publica- 
tion, “The Education of Free Men in American 
Democracy.” A number of groups in the city 
of Milwaukee cooperated in making the pro- 
gram successful. The second major production 
of the year, A Connecticut Yankee, in King 
Arthur’s Court, was presented on December 4, 
5, with Mr. Lane directing. 





Memphis, Tenn. 


HE Speech Department’s production of 

Don’t Take My Penny, staged on October 
3, was the first major play of the current sea- 
son at the Messick High School (Thespian 
Troupe No. 186). Mrs. Lottye K. McCall di- 
rected. Plans for a second major play are now 
under consideration.—Sara Moore, Secretary. 


Wellsburg, W. Va. 


ITH Miss Faye Barnes directing, Amer- 

ican Passport, was given on December 4 
as the first full-length play of the current year 
at the Wellsburg High School (Troupe No. 
372). Thespians and dramatics club students 
took an active part in the operetta, My Tom- 
boy Girl, staged on November 12. Plans for 
the production of an evening of three one-act 
plays were under consideration at the time of 
this writing, with the net proceeds being given 
to the Stage Door Canteen Fund. Miss Iva G. 
Brashear has general supervision of the dra- 
matics and Thespian Troupe programs.—Sarah 
Welch, Secretary. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


RAMATICS students of the Ramsay High 

School (Troupe No. 375) recorded all 
sound effects for the radio play, Time Is Short, 
given as a challenge to the entire student body 
on Armistice Day. The same play was presented 
the next day over Station WBRC. The pro- 
duction was under the general direction of Miss 
Evelyn Walker, troupe sponsor. More radio 
plays are scheduled for production during the 
spring semester. 


Champaign, III. 
HE Wig and Paint Club production of 


Letters to Lucerne, given on November 10, 
opened the current dramatics season at the 
Champaign, IIl., Senior High School (Thespian 
Troupe No. 106). The second major produc- 
tion of the year, Cradle Song, was given in 
December. The fall semester also included a 
Stunt Show on October 23, given by Thespians, 
with the proceeds given to the Stage Door 
Canteen Fund, and weekly radio shows, with 
Thespians furnishing much talent to the local 
station. Several original assembly skits were 
also presented, with Miss Marion Stuart having 
charge of all dramatics and Thespian activities. 
—TFeanne Carenee, Secretary. 


Wahpeton, N. Dak. 


EMBERS of Troupe 26 of the Wahpeton 

High School, with Miss Lillian M. Syver- 
son directing—opened their 1942-43 season on 
November 9 with performance of the one-act 
plays, Not Quite Such a Goose, The Grand 
Old Man, and An Amateur Hamlet. The pro- 
duction of Oh! Doctor, followed on November 
20 under the sponsorship of the Music Depart- 
ment. The firts major play of the season, 
American Passport, was given by the Junior 
Class on January 15, with Miss Syverson di- 
recting. An event of the fall semester which 
attracted much attention was the production 
of a one-act play sponsored by Thespians and 
presented at the Wahpeton Naval Training 
Station.—Frances Ujka, Secretary. 


Kingsport, Tenn. 


b tee production of the one-act play, Junket 
for the Junkman, proved highly successful 
as a Victory Show at the Dobyns Bennet High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 432). The play 
was given before the school assembly with 
Miss Grace Elmore directing. December 7, the 
anniversary of Pearl Harbor attack, was ob- 
served with the radio broadcast of the play, 
Time Is Short.—Martha Clark Kane, Secretary. 


Ellwood City, Pa. 


HE present dramatics season at the Lincoln 

High School (Troupe No. 507) got under- 
way on November 10 with a performance of 
the one-act play, Rust, staged by Thespians, 
with Miss Elizabeth McKnight directing. On 
November 4 the Junior Class gave the first 
major play of the year, Main Street Princess, 
also directed by Miss McKnight. The latest 
one-act play given at this school is Love From 
Bud, staged for the benefit of the Women’s 
Club of Ellwood City. Thespians have also 
assumed the responsibility of giving two plays 
for the elementary schools this year.—Vera 
Jean Smith, Secretary. 


Stambaugh, Mich. 


HREE successful performances of Just Like 

Cinderella were given in November by 
members of Thespian Troupe 215 at the Stam- 
baugh High School, with Miss Helen Dunham 
directing. The masked ball in the second act 
permitted the use of gay colors and music which 
added much to the success of the performances. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HE Copperhead will be given in February 

by the Sages (Thespian Troupe No. 460) 
of the Hughes High School as their fifst major 
production of this season, with Miss Erna 
Kruckemeyer directing. Much interest is being 
shown in the play, as it has a timely bearing 
upon present-day problems. In February de- 
serving members of the dramatics club will be 
admitted to Thespian membership. The current 
season also includes the production of various 
one-act plays given before the student body, 
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TO MAKE THEM LAUGH 


The Ghost of Mr. Penny 


By Rosemary G. Musil 


A mystery play, with highlights of irresistible comedy. Plays about two hours, 
needs two sets, and eight characters. 

A little girl named Sally, whose parentage is unknown, is dismayed to learn that 
she must go to an orphan asylum. Putting on a brave front, she joins her friends for a 
last romp in the abandoned stable of the old Penny estate. 
discover a jolly and easy-going tramp, who has climbed in there to spend the night. 
Sally’s nimble imagination at once conceives him to be the long-lost Mr. Penny, and 
with the aid of a little circumstantial evidence, she soon persuades her friends to 
accept him as Mr. Penny too. 

Late that night, they all creep into the big old Penny house, to help “Mr. Penny” 
recover the hidden treasure with which Sally’s imagination has provided him. There 
follows a highly comical scene, in which the custodian of the house thinks the children 
are ghosts, the children think the tramp is a ghost, the owner of the house thinks the 
slightest noise is a ghost, and unexpected occurrences make everybody's hair stand 


They find no treasure, but “Mr. Penny” finds a paper establishing Sally's family 
connections, and proving her legitimate heir to the Penny estate. And the next morning, 
when Sally is about to be taken off to the orphan asylum, it is “Mr. Penny’’ who saves 


Royalty for each performance - - “ " 4 . 


In the stable, the children 


$15.00 
This play is released solely and exclusively by 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


SOUTH HILLS, CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 





75c 
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Spanish Fork, Utah 
—— production of Pride and Prejudice on 


November 19, 20, rates as one of the out- 
standing plays of recent years at the Spanish 
Fork High School. The play was given by 
members of Troupe No. 25 with Miss Jayne 
Evans in charge of direction. ‘This is the first 
costume comedy to be given at this school. 
Miss Evans reports that costumes were chosen 
with the aid of stills secured from the M. G. 
M. version of the screen production. The audi- 
ence was well pleased with the performances 
and with the customs, manners, and language 
of the play. The next productions for this 
troupe will be an evening of costumed monolo- 
gues, A Gay Nineties Revue, and The Import- 
ance of Being Earnest, with the proceeds going 
to the Stage Door Canteen Fund, 


Cripple Creek, Colo. 


EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 381 of the 
Cripple Creek High School, with Miss 
Helen C. Sowers as sponsor, were in charge of 
the annual open house program given on the 
evening of November 13. The program, which 
consisted of skits, musical numbers, and the 
one-act play, Marriage Wows, was enjoyed by 
a large number of people. Before dismissal for 
the Christmas holidays, Thespians sponsored 
a party for the benefit of dramatics students.— 
Margaret feanne House, Secretary. 


Pekin, IIl. 


WO performances of Growing Pains, Oc- 

tober 22, 23, marked the opening of the 
present production season at the Pekin Com- 
munity High School, with Miss Melba Reid 
directing. The play was given under the spon- 
sorship of Thespian Troupe 146. The second 
major play of the year, Every Family Has One, 
will be given on February 5, 6, with the Junior 
Class as the sponsoring group. During the fall 


Fesruary, 1943 





term Thespians were also responsible for the 
production of a pageant, Cavalcade of Free- 
dom, on November 3, and the Christmas play, 
A Good Shepherd, on December 13, 16. The 
drama class gave several performances of A 
Reasonable Facsimile and Dust of the Road 
before community groups. In radio, Thespians 
presented broadcasts of Time Is Short and 
They Burned the Books.—Louise Coryell, Sec- 
retary. 


Salinas, Calif. 


VER one hundred students participated 
in the production of the three-act page- 














THESPIAN FELT LETTERS 


Felt insignia consisting of a rectangular shield, 6 
inches high, 41% inches wide; white felt with 4-inch 
letter ‘“T’’ appliqued thereon and the two masks re- 
produced in golden yellow silk machine embroidery ; 
word ‘‘Thespians’’ in solid yellow silk letters on blue 
**T’’, blue script letters ‘‘The National Dramatic 


Honor Society’’ above emblem and ‘‘For High 
Schools’’ below. 
6-inch shield, 4-inch insignia........... 95c 
No. 2 


Felt insignia consisting of a square shield of white felt 
with blue felt letter ‘““T’’ appliqued thereon and two 
masks reproduced in golden yellow silk bonaz machine 
embroidery : 


5-inch shield, 4-inch insignia........... 75c 
7-inch shield, 6-inch insignia........... 95c¢ 
No. 3 


Felt insignia same as above (No. 2) but with oval- 
shaped shield '% inch larger than insignia. 
4'/,-inch shield, 4-inch insignia......... 75¢ 
6'/2-inch shield, 6-inch insignia......... 95c 


“ 
THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 
College Hill Station Cincinnati, Ohio 











Say you saw it in The High School Thespian 








ant, In Steps With the Stars and Stripes, on 
November 20 at the Salinas Union High School 
(Thespian Troupe 501). In charge of this 
inspiring event was Mr. Henry Ulrici, troupe 
sponsor. Late in December Thespians gave a 
performance of When the Chimes Rang for the 
benefit of the entire student body. Rehearsals 
for a three-act play to be given soon were be- 
gun with the opening of school after the Christ- 
mas vacation. The spring semester schedule 
calls for the production of one-act plays, radio 
broadcasts, and the senior class play. At least 
ten new members will be added to the troupe 
by early spring.—Peggy Taylor, Secretary. 


Michigan City, Ind. 


HE Junior Class play, Seven Sisters, proved 

unusually successful as the first full-length 
play of this year at the Isaac C. Elston High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 91), with Miss 
Mellie Luck directing. Unusual success is also 
being achieved this season by the Alumni Thes- 
pian Troupe of this school. On December 18 
this group presented Happy Is The Bride, 
with part of the proceeds given to the Stage 
Door Canteen Fund. A special program of 
entertainment was also given by the Alumni 
Troupe for the benefit of students who returned 


‘ home from college for the Christmas vacation. 


Moscow, Idaho 
“ UR production of Death Takes A Holiday . 


was a very successful Senior Class pro- 
duction,” writes Miss Elizabeth Stickney, troupe 
sponsor at the Moscow High School. Early in 
the fall Thespians gave a radio program over 
station KWSC. The fall semester also included 
the performance of the one-act plays, The 
Wonder Hat, and A Light on Beacon Hill, for 
assemblies. At the time.sof this writing, 320 
College Avenue, was being considered as the 
next major play. 
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Various scenes from the 
1941-42 original play, 
Something New Has Been 
Added, written and pro- 
duced by members of 
Troupe No. 70 at the 
Laramie, Wyoming, High 
School, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Velma Lin- 
ford. This was the third 
annual original play by 
members of Troupe 70. 
The plot of this play cen- 
tered about the defense 
program in Wyoming. 

















York, Pa. 


HREE major plays make up the production 

schedule this season at the William Penn 
Senior High School (Troupe No. 520), with Mr. 
Leon C. Miller in charge of the dramatics pro- 
gram. Sixteen in August was given on Novem- 
ber 6 as the Junior Class play. In March Let- 
ters to Lucerne will be staged by the Dramatics 
Department. The second Junior Class play, 
Ever Since Eve, is scheduled for production on 
April 16. Thespians produced an evening of 
one-act plays on November 17, consisting of 
Comin’ Round the Mountain, A Ghostly Even- 
ing, Afraid of the Dark, and No Room at the 
Inn. Other events of this season include a 
musical comedy staged as an all-school produc- 
tion on December 4, 5, and commencement 
dramatizations to be given by the two gradu- 
ating classes of this year. A formal Thespian 
initiation was held on January 14. Thespians 
are producing various skits in behalf of the 
school and community war effort. Martha 
Spayd, Secretary. 


Matewan, West Va. 


RAMATICS activities for the spring 

semester at the Magnolia High School 
(Thespian Troupe 189) will begin with a 
program of one-act plays during National 
Drama Week, February 7-14. Late in March, 
the three-act play, Lease on Liberty, will be 
presented and the year will close in May with 
the annual Senior Class play. The dramatics 
club production of Brother Goose on December 
4 attracted considerable attention. Mrs. Kath- 
ryn M. Talbert directs the dramatics program 
at this school. 


Carteret, N. J. 


HE Senior Class play, Pride and Prejudice, 
was presented on November 18, 19 as the 
first full-length play of the year at the Carteret 
High School (Thespian Troupe 426), with 
Mrs. Harriette J. Lehrer directing. In October 
the Masque and Wig dramatics club presented 
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a patriotic program entitled “In Flanders 
Fields.” In December a “round robin letter” 
was sent to alumni Thespians serving in the 
U. S. Navy. At the time of this writing plans 
were being discussed for the production of a 
program of three one-act plays given by Thes- 
pians. Several new members are being added 
to the Troupe this season under Mrs. Lehrer’s 
direction.—Alice Proskura, Secretary. 


Watertown, S. Dak. 


VER sixty students are active in the dra- 

matics clubs of the Watertown High 
School (Thespian Troupe 330) this season 
under the leadership of Miss Florence M. 
Bruhn. With Thespians acting as leaders, a 
group of fifteen students form a permanent 
stage crew for all production of this season. 
The crew operates all lights, curtains, and does 
considerable technical work. The season’s pro- 
duction scheduled opened early in the fall with 
The Legend of Ky-Yi-1942, an original pan- 
tomine based upon a legend. This event is an 
annual feature. Thespians had charge of the 
production work. Then came the Junior Class 
play, What A Life, with Thespians also in 
major roles. For the Christmas season, Why 
The Chimes Rang was given, accompanied by 
a chorus of sixty-five voices. The presence of 
two junior dramatics clubs, the Purple Masque 
and the Gold Masque, has given a large num- 
ber of students the opportunity to participate 
in the year’s program. 


Findlay, Ohio 


RAMATICS activities sponsored so far this 

season at the Findlay High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 451) have included three radio 
programs, the Junior Class play, june Mad, 
given in November, and a Thespian initiation 
in December. The program for this spring calls 
for an evening of three-act plays, Mooncalf 
Mugford, The Happy Fourney, and Elmer and 
the Love Bug. Mr. Wilbur Hall, troupe sponsor 
and dramatics director, reports that a number 
of his graduates are extremely active in college 
and university dramatics. 


Carlisle, Ky. 


ITH twelve members of the dramatics 

class as charter students, Thespian 
Troupe No. 529 was formally established at 
the Carlisle High School on November 24. The 
group was organized under the direction of 
Miss Jane Ross. The _ season’s_ production 
scheduled opened in October with the three- 
act comedy, Don’t Take My Penny, with part 
of the funds received being used for Thespian 
membership fees. The performance of the one- 
act play, Hitler Has A Vision, given on De- 
cember 7, was highly praised and is regarded 
as one of the most successful productions given 
at this school. The play was given with Miss 
Jane Ross directing. On December 17, two 
additional one-act plays, Here Comes the Bride 
and Who Murdered Who? were given with 
funds being given to the Stage Door Canteen 
Fund. Thespians will play the leading parts 
in a program of four one-act plays scheduled 
for production in March. The season will close 
with the Senior Class play, Ever Since Eve, in 
May with Thespians also playing the leading 
roles. Troupe officers are: Marie Shrout, presi- 
dent; O. C. Seevers, vice president; Nancy 
Bruce Whaley, secretary; and Mary Ellen 
Pumphrey, treasurer.—Nancy Bruce Whaley, 
Secretary. 


Boulder, Colo. 


HE current season opened on October 30, 

at the Senior High School (Thespian 
Troupe 60) with the premiere performance of 
The Fighting Littles, a dramatization of Booth 
Tarkington’s novel by Caroline Francke. Part 
of the proceeds from this. production were 
given to the Stage Door Canteen Fund. The 
second major play of the season, The Night 
of January 16, was given on December 18 as 
a Christmas present from the Senior Class to 
the students of the entire school. The play 
was staged at 10:00 a. m. The dramatics pro- 
gram is under the direction of Mr. Ted Skin- 
ner, troupe sponsor. 
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DRAMATICS AT THE COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO, HIGH SCHOOL 


Shown above are various scenes from plays given during the 1941-42 season at the Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, High School. All productions 
were directed by Miss Doris E. Marsolais who is now a member of the Extension Division at the University of North Carolina. 
Thespian Troupe No. 190 at the Coeur d’Alene High School is now sponsored by Miss Elizabeth E. Golly. 
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“Current 
and Choice” 


Three-Act Plays 


DOUBLE EXPOSURE 
SUSPENSE 
GHOST WANTED 
PLANE CRAZY 
SHOWDOWN AT 
SAWTOOTH 
THE VERY LIGHT BRIGADE 
ASK FOR THE MOON 
SPRING FEVER 
FOOT-LOOSE 
NEW FIRES 
CROSS MY HEART 
HEADED FOR EDEN 
ONCE AND FOR ALL 
BEGINNER'S LUCK 
ONE WILD NIGHT 
SKY ROAD 
REMEMBER THE DAY 
Each, 75 cents 


One-Act Plays 


IF HE COULD SPEAK 
(Pageant) 

NOBODY SLEEPS 

EVERYTHING NICE 

SENOR FREEDOM 

SUBMERGED 

FOR THE LOVE OF ALLAH 

A HERO IS BORN 

JACOB COMES HOME. 
Each, 50 cents 


ROW, Peterson & Company 


Evanston, Illinois 


131 E. 23rd St. 
New York 


1233 Hope St. 
Los Angeles 
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The cast for the Minstrel of 1942 at the Edward Lee McClain High School (Troupe 400), 
Greenfield, Ohio. The entire production was written and directed by Mr. Wylie Fetherlin, 


Troupe Sponsor. 








Miami, Fla. 


EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 327 of the 

Miami High School, with Mrs. Rochelle 
I. Williams directing, presented The Late 
Christopher Bean on November 20 as their first 
major play of the present season. In February 
Thespians will follow with their second full- 
length play, As You Like It. The fall semester 
also saw the production of the Christmas plays, 
The Miracle of Christmas and Christmas Trim- 
mings. Three performances were given of the 
patriotic play, For The Want of a Nail, before 
local organizations. Thespians and members of 
the Dramatics Club were joint producers of 
five performances cf a radio adaptation of 
Macbeth, given for the Senior English classes. 
It is clear from these activities that dramatics 
is enjoying a good season under Mrs. Williams’ 
direction.—Madalene Schulman, Secretary. 


Drew, Miss. 


PROGRAM of four one-act plays, given 

on December 4, marked the opening of 
the 1942-43 play production season fcr mem- 
bers of Thespian Troupe 355 of the Drew High 
School, with Miss .Jane Styles directing. A 
total of twenty-three boys and girls appeared 
in the program which included the plays, Be 
Home By Midnight, Promote the General Wel- 
fare, A Girl in Every Port, and “V” as in Vic- 
tory. The evening’s activities began with a 
chicken spaghetti supper in the schoc] cafeteria. 
Net proceeds from the dinner and the stage 
performance which followed, a total of $30.00, 
were contributed to the Stage Door Canteen 
Fund. The second Thespian initiation of the 
year was held in January. “Interest in dra- 
matics in our school is higher than it has been 
befcre,””’ comments Miss Styles in reporting her 
program for the fall term. 


Heflin, Ala. 


HESPIAN TROUPE No. 532 was formally 

installed at the Heflin High School on the 
evening of November 30, with fifteen students 
receiving the Thespian pledge. The ceremony 
was impressively conducted under the leader- 
ship of Miss Frances Ward, troupe sponsor 
and dramatics director. The first major play 
of the vear, The Importance of Being Earnest, 
was given to a large audience on December 17, 
with Miss Ward directing. Mary Helen Atkins, 
a two-star Thespian, served as stage manager. 
Productions for this spring are now under con- 
sideration. Charter members of the Troupe 
are: Neal Carlson, Mary Helen Atkins, Duk 
Pearce, Jr., Florine Cook, Anna Lillian John- 
son, James Brasher, Marianne Owens, Lcuise 














Haywood, Jimmi McMahan, Marion Fields, 
Mary Jones, Louise McMurray, Bubs Owen, 
Virginia’ Turner, and Virginia Owen.—Bubs 
Owen, Secretary. 


Bradley, Ill. 


ITH Miss Agnes Stelter directing dra- 

matics, Thespian Troupe No. 223 was 
established at the Bradley-Bourbonnais High 
School on December 21. A group of twenty- 
one students received the Thespian pledge dur- 
ing an impressive installation ceremony held 
befcre the entire student body. Thespians be- 
gan their dramatics activities with a minstrel 
show on November 10, with the regular dra- 
matics club also participating. Troupe officers 
for this season are: Robert Bell, president ; 
Harold Knickerbocker, vice president; Audrey 
Hasemeyer, secretary; and Wendel Divit, treas- 
urer. The production program for this spring 
is now under consideration.—Audrey Hase- 
meyer, Secretary. 


Anthony, Kansas 


WO ‘successful three-act plays were given 

during the fall semester of this season at 
the Anthony High School, with Miss Ann 
Nichols directing. Relatives-By-A ffection was 
staged in October. Reserve Two For Murder 
was presented on December 11. The th'rd 
major play, American Passport, will be pre- 
sented on March 5. Members of Thespian 
Troupe No. 533 have also under consideration 
for this spring a program of one-act plays. The 
season will close with a Thespian banqvet. 
Troupe No. 533 was established during the 
fall term, with Miss Nichols as founder and 
troupe sponsor. Sixteen students made up the 
charter roll. Additional members will be added 
to the troupe before the season comes to a 
close. 


Phillipi, West Va. 


EN new members were added to Thespian 

Troupe No. 284 of the Philippi High 
School early in December under the sponsorship 
of Miss Frances Nucci, dramatics director. The 
first play of the season, Aunt Susie Shoots the 
Works, was given to a capacity crowd on Oc- 
tober 27. Funds for the Stage Door Canteen 
were raised by means of a “box social® held in 
December. At a second initiation held in Feb- 
ruary, honorary membership was conferred upon 
Mr. Maurice Zinn, sponsor of the dramatics 
club and technical director. “Our troupe has 
been very active this year,’ writes Miss Nucci, 
“and we are looking forward to a busy spring 
semester.” 
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What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epirep By MRS. HARRISON J. MERRILL 
Review Staff: Blandford Jennings, Marion Stuart, Kari Natalie Reed, Elmer S. Crowley, 
Mary Ella Bovee, Helen Movius, Rachel McCarty, Beulah B. Bayless, E. E. Strong 
Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 


books and plays. The opinions expressed are those of the reviewer only. Mention of a 
book or play in this department does not necessarily mean that such a publication is 











Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Happy Is The Bride, a comedy in three acts, 
by Kurtz Gordon. 4 m., 6 w. Royalty, $10. A 
rather cute play centered around a pair of 
young newly-weds who are experiencing mother- 
in-law trouble in its most malignant form— 
both mothers are trying to run the household. 
The play begins with Gerald and Joyce moving 
in; it ends with them moving out to escape 
the situation. Interestingly enough, they solve 
the problem to the satisfaction of all. Can 
easily be done by high school groups.—Elmer 
S. Crowley. 

Aunt Lulu From Honolulu, a comedy in 
three acts, by Henry Rowland. 4 m., 8 w. Roy- 
alty, $10. High school directors wanting a play 
with a super-abundance of patriotic propaganda 
will find Aunt Lulu From Honolulu suitable. 
It centers around Lulu, a wealthy aunt, who 
comes to America from Honolulu just before 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor. She comes to 
visit her selfish and extravagant relatives she 
has been supporting financially. How she 
changes their “aristocratic” ways and inspires 
patriotism is the basis for the story. Some of 
the propaganda techniques are a bit obvious.— 
Elmer S. Crowley. 


The Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, III. 


Toby Doodle Dandy, a farce in three acts, 
by L. Verne Slout. 4 m., 4 w. No royalty for 
first two performances provided eight copies 
of the play are bought. The story revolves 
around Toby who applies for a job at the home 
of Mr. Mathews, an employee of the gov- 
ernment. In this house Toby realizes that some- 
thing strange is going on because of strange 
messages that are sent by the homing pigeons 
and by the unusual appearances of hold-up 
characters. Toby gets to be a hero, and Suse, 
his girl, will marry him. Slapstick comedy. 
Good detective story and love story.—Rachel 
McCarty. 

The House Without a Key, a Charlie Chan 
mystery play in three acts, dramatized from 
the novel by Jean Lee Latham. 6 m., 8 w. 
Royalty, $25.00. The plot of the play is the 
solving of the murder of Dan Winterslip. There 
is excellent suspense built up to the climax. 
Good comedy in the character of Mr. Saladine, 
a government employee, who poses as a person 
having lost his upper front teeth. Opportunity 
for pantomime in the character of Kamaikui, 
a dark-eyed Hawaiian woman. One stage set.— 
Rachel McCarty. 

Brother Goose, a comedy in three acts, by 
William Davidson. 3 m., 8 w. Royalty, $25.00. 
This play provides an opportunity for excel- 
lent characterization. Jeff, twenty-five, is respon- 
sible for rearing his younger brother and sister. 
Housekeepers refuse to work, and Jeff has to 
sew, cook, and clean. Hyacinth, his ten-year- 
old sister, loves to play football and prefers 
to wear a football helmet, a brilliant jersey, 
and football pants. Eventually Peggy, a pretty 
girl of nineteen, becomes the housekeeper and 
marries Jeff. It’s a rip-tearing and sure-fire 
comedy for youth.—Rachel McCarty. 


Dramatists Play Service, 6 East 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Ma’s New Husband, a farce comedy in three 
acts, by Leland Price. 5 m., 6 w. Royalty, first 
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performance: ten copies of playbook. Repeat 
performances, $5.00 each. Two girls, appalled 
by the thoughts of having a step-father, at- 
tempt to thwart their widowed mother’s plans 
to remarry. They work out a series of ridicul- 
ous situations in which two boy friends, dressed 
as girls, a cousin posing as a South American, 
and two show girls, help complicate matters. 
Offers usual problems of farce to amateur casts. 
—Elmer S. Crowley. 

Mr. Cook’s Tour, a comedy in three acts, 
by Leland Price. 4 m., 8 w. Royalty, first per- 
formance: twelve copies of playbook. Repeat 
performances, $5.00 each. This is a play about 
one Mr. Valentine Cook, aluminum ware sales- 
man, who sponsors and cooks a dinner at the 
Graham home to demonstrate his utensils. He 
not only makes a sale, but at the same time 
he exposes a plot to swindle the Graham fami- 
ly out of their home and remains to marry the 
daughter, Gertrude. Can be done easily by 
high school groups.—Elmer S. Crowley. 


Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


This Marriage Business, a comedy in three 
acts, dramatized from the motion picture of 
the same name, by Frank Vreeland. 7 m., 8 w., 
extras. Royalty upon application. Jud Parker 
was merely a kindly, middle-aged city clerk 
when an eloping heiress brought a reporter and 
photographer from New York to his office. The 
resulting publicity turned the quiet little town 
into a “Gretna Green” and Jud into a celebri- 
ty. Partly out of yen for news and partly out 
of his yen for Jud’s beautiful daughter, Bill, the 
reporter, proceeded to promote Jud for town 
mayor. His sensational managing of the cam- 
paign, his spectacular clean-up of the town 
crooks, and his ever fluctuating romance make 
exciting play material.—Lotta June Merrill. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


The Betrayal, a passion drama in three acts, 
by Geoffrey Nevil Dowsett. 25 m., 3 w., extras. 
Royalty, $25. This is a well-written drama 
based upon the two trials of the Christus, that 
before the Sanhedrin and that in the Praeto- 
rium. Father Dowsett’s characters are well- 
drawn and the play is powerful and moving. 
This reviewer feels that The Betrayal, though 
not an easy play to stage, is definitely within 
the range of high school groups. Just to read 
and study the play is extremely worth while. 
Particularly suitable to the Easter Season.— 
Ernest Bavely. 

Shadow in the Night, a melodramatic comedy 
in three acts, by James Reach. 6 m., 6 w. 
Royalty, $10. Here’s an actor-proof comedy 
which is based on dramatic irony, A radio 
comedian and his gag writer mistake a man- 
sion for a sanitarium. On this night the Bar- 
rett family is assembled to hearing the reading 
of a will, and Nona Barrett mistakes Dusty, 
the radio comedian, for her husband. There 
is romance, a mystery man in a black cape, 
and a hidden fortune in diamonds. No elabor- 
ate mechanical devices needed. One stage set. 
—Rachel McCarty. 

Papa Is All, a three-act comedy, by Patter- 
son Greene. 3 m., 3 w. Royalty on application. 
This is a story of a Pennsylvania Dutch mother, 
daughter, and son who rebel against a tyran- 
nical father. High school groups with advanced 
training will find this a play to challenge their 
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“LAUGHTER Is ALso A WEAPON” 


Keep ’em laughing with 


* MAID'S NIGHT OUT 


A farce-comedy based on the RKO 
motion picture. One unit set. 6M, 5W 
and extras. “A delightful comedy farce 
. .. highly entertaining.”—Owen E. 
Hodgson, Salina, Kans., High School. 


* EASY LIVING 


A zestful comedy dramatized from the 
copyrighted motion picture, based on 
a story by Vera Caspary, and released 
by Paramount. Unit Set. 6M, 6W, 
extras. “An outstanding success.” — 
Carl F. A. Weber, Portland High 
School, Portland, Me. 


* FOUR DAUGHTERS 


A comedy based on the First National 
motion picture released by Warner 
Bros. From the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine story, Sister Act, by Fannie Hurst. 
One set. 5M, 5W. “The play was well 
received and enjoyed.’”—Miss Marjorie 


L. Riddle, Denfeld H. S., Duluth. 


Books for each, 75c @ Director’s Manuscript 
Send for play catalogue. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
| a 
serait USO 














Do You Follow 
Trends ? 


Then include an historical play in 
your schedule 
Dramatizations well worth producing 


It’s thrilling to delve into the past and 

live with exciting characters who made 

history, to wear beautiful costumes, 
and be a part of interesting plots. 


May we acquaint you with 


AND THERE WERE VOICES 
BEN FRANKLIN 

CHARLES LAMB 

A CONNECTICUT YANKEE 
DISRAELI 

DOLLY MADISON 

HONEST ABE 

I HAVE FIVE DAUGHTERS 
INSPECTOR GENERAL, THE 
JANE EYRE 

LITTLE WOMEN 

LUCY STONE 

MARY TUDOR 

MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 
NATHAN HALE 

VICTORIA REGINA 


Send for a free copy of our 
1943 Play Catalogue 


BAKER'S Pky 


178 Tremont Street, Boston 


or 
448 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 
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Spring 
Successes 


THREE ACT 


TANGLED YARN—by Dagmar Vola. A big 
hit with high schools. One of those easy, 
sure-fire comedies, action every minute, 
teeming with laughs. Price, 50c. Per- 
centage royalty. 

BLACK CAT—by Robert St. Clair. The 
well known author’s best mystery-thriller. 
Price, 75c. Percentage royalty. 

ROMANTIC BY REQUEST—by Ahlene 
Fitch. Peppery Grandma may be rustic, 
but she shows the city slickers a thing or 
two! Price, 75c. Percentage royalty. 

ANGEL UNAWARES—by Felicia Metcalfe. 
The Dawsons, seeking peace and quiet, 
are marooned by flood; jewelry disap- 
pears; a prowler and suspicious care- 
taker add excitement ; and Sandra elopes. 
Fun and action all the way through. 
Price, 50c. Percentage royalty. 


ONE ACT 


WEATHER OR NO—by Melvene Draheim. 
A prize winning comedy which takes place 
in a real estate office. Price, 50c. Roy- 
alty, $5.00. 

WOMAN’S PAGE (UNCENSORED )—by 
Anna Mae Fisher. Fun in a newspaper 
office among the lady editors. One of the 
best new all-women comedies. Price, 50c. 

RED FLANNELS—by Sylpha Snook. An- 
other prize-winning comedy. Grandpa's 
red flannels cause a run on the bank. 
Price, 50c. 

FLIGHT OF THE HERONS—by Marietta 
Conway Kennard. A famous contest win- 
ning drama. Price, 50c. Royalty, $10.00. 

DARK WIND—by Evelyn Neuenberg. The 
finest new war drama, timely, inspiring. 
Has won many contests. Price, 50c. 
Royalty, $5.00. 

RED DRESS—by Josephine Campbell. The 
fun and action of a three act play is 
crammed into this meaty little comedy. 
Universally popular. Price, 50c. 

THE ROSE GARDEN—by Frank Stacey. 
A delightful potpourri of fun which oc- 
curs in Mr. Pennington’s rose garden. 
Price, 50c. Royalty, $5.00. 


The Cream of New Readings 
THE WALTZ 








By Parker (Humorous).............. 50c 
THE TREASURER’S REPORT 
By Benchley (Humorous)............ 60c 


A PICNIC IN THE PARK 

By Travaille and Wise (Humorous) .. .50c 
THE FOOL 

By Pollock (Dramatic).............. 60c 
THE PIPER 

By Josephine Preston Peabody (Dram.) .50c 
BITTERSWEET 

By Neuenberg (Dramatic)............ 60c 
WHITE CLIFFS 

By Alice Duer Miller (Dram. verse) . .60c 
MICHAEL 


By Josephine Bacon (Dramatic)...... 60c 
A MODEL DEFENSE 
By A. A. Milne (Humorous)......... 50c 


Send for our free catalog 
and write us for suggestions. 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
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abilities. The play is well-written, good theatre, 
and wholesome in its outlook. Each of the six 
roles offers exceptional opportunities fr char- 
acter study and acting.—Ernest Bavely. 


The More the Merrier, a farce in three acts, 
by Frank Gabrielson and Irvin Pincus. 21 m., 
7 w. Royalty, $25. The mere act of reading 
this play is sufficient entertainment for an 
evening. It is truly funny, if ever a funny play 
was written. The story is about a man who 
wants to be Governor of Colorado, and what 
happens in his castle in the Rockies during a 
snowy night during which the place is turned 
into a hotel by an ambitious press agent. The 
play has one hilarious situation after another. 
Excellent for high schools. Little cutting neces- 
sary. The large cast makes it an ideal class 
play.—Ernest Bavely. 


Highlowbrow, a collection of the most amus- 
ing and most easily produced of S. Jay Kauf- 
man’s many famous sketches. The beauty of 
this little book lies in the simplicity with which 
its brief playlets can be rehearsed and pro- 
duced. A cyclorama or a black curtain, spot 
light, and a very few stage properties are the 
essentials. The sketches are oftentimes subtle 
and require careful handling on the part of 
the experienced player to get full value of 
performance, and I believe they necessitate a 
mature audience for full appreciation. An en- 
tire evening’s program composed of such vig- 
nettes of life, might prove an interesting depar- 
ture from the more orthodox three one-acts or 
full-length play.—Mary Ella Boveé. 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., San _ Francisco, 


Calif. 


What A Night, a mystery comedy in one act, 
by Marion Sterns Curry. 10 m., 5 w., no royal- 
tv. The fast moving action, tangled plot, spark- 
ling dialogue and youthful characters make this 
play a good choice for those who wish some- 
thing simple to produce, yet full of thrills, 
suspense and hilarious comedy. Suitable for 
clubs, as well as junior and senior high school. 


—Helen C. Movtus. 


Doubling For Ann, a comedy in one act, by 
Frederika C. Holt. 3 m., 2 w. No royalty. A 
young tomboy succeeds in masquerading as her 
sister who is ill, and gayly trips off for the 
evening to keep her sister’s date. The lively 
dialogue and swift action of this simple little 
comedy make it suitable for either junior or 
senior high school.—Helen C. Movius. 


Mid-West Play Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


The Custers Last Stand, a farce in three 
acts, by William D. Fisher, 5 m., 7 w., no 
royalty. Here is a gay comedy of swift action 
and amusing situations. The Custers expect 
a visit from their brother-in-law’s maiden aunts 
of Boston, As these ladies have criticized West- 
ern ways, the Custers decide to teach them 
a lesson in true Western style. Their plans 
backfire, and a counter hoax complicate the 
situation. The spinsters who receive this west- 
ern demonstration in the rough are not the 
ones expected. When the real aunts arrive, 
complications increase and the humor grows 
hilarious. Gayety, spontaneity, and _ riotous 
action are the keynotes of this farce.—Helen 
C. Movius. 


The Mountain House Mystery, a mystery 
comedy in three acts, by Robert St. Clair. 
3 m., 7 w. Royalty upon application. Although 
the evidence of the supernatural is always some- 
what hard to swallow, although maps and 
buried treasure seem to belong to earlier melo- 
drama, and although the chance happenings 
of this play seem a little aimed at, it is never- 
theless a fast-moving bit of entertainment. Its 
several effects are easy to achieve, and good 
comic relief is offered in the parts of Peggy 
and Harold. There are three small parts, also, 
for the inexperienced.—Mary Ella Boveé. 


Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Moonlight for Herbert, a comedy in three 
acts, by Dana Thomas. 6 m., 7 w. Royalty, 
$25. Herbert, an ingratiating sixteen-year old, 
is not only a child genius on the piano but 
a real boy whose experiences and misfortunes 
rival anything Henry Aldrich has ever con- 
ceived. In his zeal to build a prize-winning 
float for the town parade, he practically thwarts 
his musical career, he drives his mother to a 
near collapse, and nearly ruins the professional 
standing of his father and the high school 
principal. This is the ideal high school play.— 
Lotta June Merrill. 


Family Reunion, a comedy in three acts, by 
Robert Ray. 6 m., 6 w. Royalty, $25. This 
play presents the in-law problem in a satisfac- 
tory, natural way; for we meet the relatives 
of Allan Hammond and his wife, Goldie, all 
gathered under the roof of an old-fashioned 
farm-house, for several weeks in June. Of 
course, there is friction, but underneath it all, 
an equal amount of good humor. The play 
is swift-moving, the characters varied and well 
drawn, and the dialogue simple and genuine. 
—Mary Ella Boveé. 

The Miracle Twins, a comedy in three acts, 
by Dana Thomas. 6 m., 6 w. Royalty, $25. 
This* play presents real people in real situ- 
ations. There is an underlying, sound philoso- 
phy of living, which makes the play worthy 
of the time and effort spent upon its produc- 
tion. The twins themselves offer excellent teen- 
age characterizations, supported by equally 
good mature roles. Since ‘the play is easy to 
direct and present, it makes fine high school 
material.—Mary Ella Boveé. 





Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, O. 


More Ten Minute Plays, modern comedies 
for any occasion, by Paul S. McCoy. 3 to 5 
characters in each. No royalty. These seven 
short plays should provide a very useful source 
of material for the innumerable calls for club 
programs. Also, they are ideal for class room 
use. Each has a definite plot, well defined 
characters, good dialogue, and a clever twist 
at the end.—Lotta June Merrill. 


Row Peterson & Co., Evanston, IIl. 


My Late Espoused Saint, a comedy in one 
act, by Frank Durham. 2 m., 2 w. Unusual 
plot. Phelie Dargan’s husband, an English 
professor, had been an irate man. After he 
died, Phelie appreciated him and readjusted 
her life. Her husband returned to life, and an 
interesting problem results. Living-room set. 
Excellent for contests—Rachel McCarty. 


Upward and Onward or Mother, Dear 
Mother, Come Home to Us Now!, a melo- 
dramatic farce in one act, by Marion Leonard 
Bishop. 1 m., 4 w. No royalty. Play based 
upon the idea mother should stay home. Mrs. 
Mayberry has a friend who is the leader of 
the “Upward and Onward” movement. Mrs. 
Mayberry joins, and she neglects her husband’s 
birthday. Good fun. Asides avoid too much 
silliness.—Rachel McCarty. 


Last Night’s Paper,’ comedy in one-act, by 
Ann Walters, 3 m., 3 f., no royalty. Casey and 
Bob find an ad in the paper concerning “lone- 
ly hearts.” They call, hoping that they might 
find girls like Bob’s sister, Anita, and her 
friend, Lenore. It is Anita and Lenore and 
the story ends by the boys taking the girls out 
on Friday night. Good laugh lines.—Marion 
Stuart. 


George Washington Fourth, a patriotic drama 
in one act, by Margaret Hope Weber. 2 m., 
2 f. No royalty. A patriotic old negro, whose 
custom it is to light two lamps and keep them 
burning from midnight July 3rd to midnight 
July 4th, and who also marches every year in 
the parade, is almost stopped by his middle 
aged daughter. Her son, knowing what it 
means to the old man, carries out the custom 
for him. Story moves quickly. Characteriza- 
tions true and human.—Marion Stuart. 
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PLAYS FOR SPRING PRODUCTION 


EVERY FAMILY HAS ONE 
By George Batson 


The eccentric Reardons, over-impressed 
with their ancestry, are brought sharply 
to their senses when cantankerous Grand- 
ma and a pretty visiting cousin drag 
skeletons from the closets, causing comic 
havoc. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
By Fritz Rotter and Allen Vincent 


A New York production last season. It 
is a simple and human story of a girls’ 
boarding school in Switzerland, dealing 
with tolerance and understanding in time 
of war. The play has humor in its treat- 
ment and significance in its theme; ten- 
der and touching. 75c. (Royalty, $35.00). 


THE MALE ANIMAL 
By James Thurber and Elliot Nugent 


Tommy Turner, a young college professor, 
is faced with two problems—a romantic 
one and an academic one. The solution 
of one forces the solution of the other. 
Paper, 75c. (Royalty, $50.00. ) 


APPLESAUCE 
By Barry Conners 


Comedy of typical small-town folk which 
proves in amusing fashion that a cheerful 
optimism will surmount most of life's 
obstacles. 75c. Rovalty, $25.00. ) 


DAISIES ON THE CAR TRACKS 
By Alladine Bell 


Comedy of American family life telling 
in spirited and amusing style the story of 
the Slater family as they become involved 
in familiar but entertaining situations. 
75c. (Rovaltyv, $25.00. 


LAVENDER AND OLD LACE 
By Rose Warner 


A modern comedy-drama based on Myrtle 
Reed’s beloved novel which tells a tender 
and uplifting story which has already 
touched the hearts of thousands. 75c. 
(Rovalty, $25.00. ) 


THE LOVELY DUCKLING 
By Dorothy Bennett and Link Hannah 


Concerning a pretty and talented sixteen- 
year-old girl and her’ whole-hearted 
efforts to make all possible trouble for her 
stepmother until the newcomer proves by 
patience and understanding that she is 
the impetuous girl's friend. 75c. (Roy- 
alty, $25.00. 


AND CAME THE SPRING 
By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 


New, worthwhile comedy of youth about 
a charming hoyden who, under the influ- 
ence of Spring and first love, disrupts a 
pleasant, typical American home in a 
brightly humorous manner. Touched with 
sentiment, designed to entertain. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


INCOGNITO 
By N. Richard Nusbaum 


Murder, espionage, intrigue and danger 
aboard an American steamer in South 
American waters, make this an extremely 
timely mystery-melodrama. 75c. (Royalty. 
$25.00. ) | 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 


By Francis Swann 


A successful Broadway comedy in which 
six stage-struck young people share an 
apartment and many humorous situa- 
tions. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


CLAUDIA 
By Rose Franken 


Popular comedy success. Child-wife 
Claudia meets three crises which lead her 
into womanhood. Tenderly, humorously 
told, the story has universal appeal—a 
big hit! 75c. (Royalty on application 
where available. ) 


GROWING PAINS 


By Aurania Rouverol 


One of the most popular plays of youth 
ever written, Growing Pains is both a 
new and old-fashioned slant at  un- 
sophisticated youth. The McIntyre fam- 
ily remains the favorite of millions who 
have found genuine amusement in this 
play and its sequel, Young April. 75c. 
(Rovaltyv, $25.00. 


WHO KILLED AUNT CAROLINE? 
By Grant Richards 


Humorous and pleasant characters people 
this mvysterv—no hard-boiled detective, 
no suspicious and diabolical villains, no 
shrieks in the night; no howling winds, no 
sliding panels. But plenty of suspense. 
Something different. 60c. (Budget Play.) 


CLARENCE 
By Booth Tarkington 


The popular story of funny Clarence 
who, after the last war, became guide, 
philosopher and friend to the irritated 
and distracted Wheeler family. A real 
American comedy. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00. ) 


PAPA IS ALL 


By Patterson Greene 


Theatre Guild production last season. A 
cheerful comedy about the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. Tyrannical Papa, hated by his 
family, fortunately disappears to every- 
one’s satisfaction—only to return. Highly 
entertaining. 75c. (Royalty on appli- 
cation where available. ) 


A MURDER HAS BEEN ARRANGED 
By Emlyn Williams 


This novel and unique thriller by the 
author of Night Must Fall tells how 
charming but sinister murderer poisons 
his uncle at a party on the stage of a 
theatre—and is brought to justice in an 
ingenious and entertaining manner. 75c. 
Royalty, $25.00. ) 


RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
By Charl Armstrong 


Produced in New York last season, Jane 
Cowl starring. A case of amnesia for 
Elizabeth, hard-taxed center of an irri- 
tating household, permits her to indulge 
in hilarious caprices which bring about a 
satisfactory solution to her problems. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


JUNE MAD 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


This west coast comedy success is con- 
cerned with the mental and emotional 
reactions of a girl of fifteen. Cloth, $1.50: 
paper, 75c. (Rovalty, $25.00.) 


320 COLLEGE AVENUE 
By Fred Ballard and Mignon G. Eberhart 


Thrills and laughs and a surprise ending 
make this mystery-comedy of college life 
an ideal play for young people every- 
where. 75c. (Rovaltyv, $25.00.) 


THE NIGHT WAS DARK 
By James Reach 


An unusual will, a stormy night, an old 
house, and a set of interesting and amus- 
ing characters—all add up to hilarious 
entertainment in this mysterv-comedy by 
the author of the popular One Mad 
Night. 60c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


THREE DOTS AND A DASH 
By Tom Taggart 


Mysterious and farcical situations and 
characters greet Peter and Polly who are 
visiting New York on their honeymoon. 
Thrills, laughs, and novelty for an audi- 
ence by the author of Saturday Evening 
Ghost. 60c. (Rovaltyv, $10.00.) 


The 1943 Supplement to Our Basic Catalogue of Plays is Now Ready—Send for your Copy Today. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 





[Founded 1830) 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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WHT tHe BOB JONES COLLEGE DORMITORY STUDENTS CAME AN AVE. 
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| If you can attend college for only one or two If you are still in high school we advise you to 
| | years before oe the service of your — come to the Bob Jones College Academy 
) —-_-FLarTgtonele Gdrive your coming to Bob (four-year, fully-accreited high school) fx 
I preparation and intellectual and spiritual train- special Christian training before you enter 
i} ing so essential now. upon your military service. 


BOB JONES COLLEGE offers a wide variety of courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
ill degrees, and in the Graduate School of Religion courses leading to the Master of Arts degree. In the school 
Hi year of 1943-44, courses leading to the Doctor of Philosophy degree will also be offered in the field of religion. 





iI Piano, Violin, Voice, Pipe Organ, Speech and Art 
i} without additional cost 
| above regular Academic Tuition 














FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 






DR. BOB JONES, JR. 
BOB JONES COLLEGE CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 
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